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SOME ASPECTS OF LIVING AND LEARNING 
AMONG PRE-ADOLESCENTS 
-_ INTRODUCTION 


Later childhood, the pubescent event, and 
thaps the beginnings of adolescence char- 
cterize the growth status of children in the 
intermediate grades. These children range 
nage from eight or nine to twelve or thir- 
een. In terms of present school classification, 
ey are in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 
nsome sections of the United States the sev- 
nth grade is also included as intermediate. 
hat are the growth tendencies of these chil- 
ren? Their needs? Their interests? In at- 
empting to understand them, one finds a 
aucity of material that helps. Relatively 
ittle has been done by way of study of them. 
nfancy, early childhood, and adolescence 
ave had much attention and study. 

Are these intermediate children uninterest- 
ng? Are they merely marking time? Are 
ey, as some have thought, going through an 
neventful period in which they are best oc- 
upied in drill and memorization? Or are 
ey individuals, each unique, each living a 
ife that to him, at least, is very important? 
re their experiences significant? Are they 
eveloping personalities that have their own 
jalues? Do they care? Do they have chal- 
enges and concerns? Do they need careful 
uidance ? 
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With these questions in mind there has 
been brought together in this issue from peo- 
ple who are sensitive to the needs of children 
of these years a body of material that, it is 
hoped, will provoke thinking among some of 
those who are responsible for these children. 
It is believed that more attention should be 
given to these questions in order that more 
vital experiences may be embodied in the 
work of these ages. 

The learning process is the same at any age. 
In every instance it comes as the result of the 
effort of the learner to deal with the situation 
which confronts him. The situations differ 
and they differ in part because sensitivities, 
challenges, responsibilities, and abilities of 
learners vary. Sensitivities and concerns tend 
to move toward action in trying to modify 
the situation so that it is more tolerable or 
satisfying. In so moving, the individual en- 
ters upon his own plan of action and in so 
doing makes this way of acting his learning. 
Any attempt to influence and guide the learn- 
ing then calls for sympathetic understanding 
of the learner’s concerns and drives. 

This raises some very fundamental ques- 
tions: How dynamic are these children? If 
they could harness their energies, what might 
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they do? How different could and would 
they make their world if they could find ways 
and means available to them? What then 
should experiences in the intermediate grades 
include? What should be the characteristics 
and interests of those who would teach chil- 
dren of these ages? How dynamic does such 
a teacher need to be? How curious in explor- 
ing this world and its challenges? Should all 


teachers be women, or are some men needed? 


Can those who are now working with th 
children of these ages really meet their chil 
lenges, go with them in attempting to answe 
their questions and explore their world? 

The editor of this issue of the Journal h. 
lieves that this group of pre-adolescents hy 
potentialities and needs that call for the x 
tention of educators. The pages which folloy 
offer some fruitful suggestions. 

Lots Correy Mossman 
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EDUCATION AS LIVING FOR BETTER LIVING’ 


WituiaM H. Kivpatrickx 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The effort herein is to get education more 
surely and fully on a life basis. For educa- 
tion and life are, in the degree that both 
are good, but two names for one and the 
same process. We call it education when 
our attention is directed to the changes that 
life brings within the personality and char- 
acter of the one who is living, especially as 
we consider the promise of these changes for 
better living. More specifically, the effort of 
this discussion is to help shift conscious 
education from the older basis of formal 
preparation for later living to the more 
desirable basis of the highest present living, 
primarily because this latter is (as Ruskin 
once said) the only real wealth, secondarily 
because it seems also at the same time the 
best preparation for future living. 

The discussion will revolve about four 
overlapping positions or theses: first, that 
we learn only as we react; or more precisely, 
we learn our reactions, nothing less and 
nothing more; second, that we learn all of 
our proposed reactions, but we learn posi- 
tively only those that we accept to act on 
or live by; third, that learning is, on its habit 
or retention side, only and exactly the auto- 








matic storing away for future use of any 
and all advances in living; and fourth, that 
accordingly we learn what we live, then live 
what we have learned. We shall try, as we 
proceed, to see more fully what these things 
mean and to what practices they properly 
lead. While nearly everything said will fit 
old as well as young, it is the elementary 
school age that is most in mind. 


1 All rights reserved by the writer. 


We learn our reactions, or at least nothing 
except reactions. 

The idea then is of a person facing an 
actual situation, and reacting now to this 
phase of it and now to that. We do not call 
it a situation unless it is such as to concern 
the person, unless it stirs him to take ac- 
count of it and to strive to do something 
about it. And this will not take place unless 
the person is himself such as to notice this 
kind of situation and feel stirred to deal 
with it. There is then a kind of mutuality 
about any person and the situations that he 
faces in life. That they should stir him to 
act discloses what kind of person he is. 

When a person is so stirred to act, his con- 
cern may take either one of two paths or 
directions. He may be stirred to wish and 
hope and seek, or he may be stirred to fear 
and avoid. Thus in hunger one is stirred 
to wish food and to seek it, hoping to get it; 
while if an enemy threatens, one may be 
stirred in fear either to run or to fight. In 
the first case we primarily hope, and 
secondarily fear that our hopes may be 
disappointed; in the other case, we primarily 
fear, and secondarily hope that our fears 
may be disappointed. In the one case we 
“warm up” to the object of concern; it is, so 
to speak, taken in on the inside of the self. 
In the other case we fear, reject, and shun 
the object of concern, and exclude it from 
the self. If we choose any object of the first 
kind, we choose it as a good. If we choose 
any object of the second kind, as in coercion 
we may be forced to do, we choose it not 
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as a good, but only as the lesser of evils. 
Thus the boy who under threat of punish- 
ment minds the baby while the other boys 
play a match game of ball may (in a sense) 
be said to have chosen to mind the baby, 
but he chose this only as the lesser of the 
two evils. Minding the baby, in spite of the 
fact that he chose it, probably remained 
throughout the experience “external to his 
self.” In this discussion the terms “seek,” 
“shun,” “reject,” “hope,” “fear,” “chosen as 
a good,” “coercion,” “chosen as the lesser 
of evils,” “internal to the self,” “external to 
the self”—all these by their contrasts and 
accords help mutually to define each other. 


It is significant to our discussion that 
when we face a situation, any actual situa- 
tion, whether it be in hope or in fear, the 
situation does not stay fixedly the same, but 
always develops. If while in the woods I 
grow hungry, I may look for berries or other 
wild fruit. Whether I find or fail, the situa- 
tion changes. If I fail, I get hungrier and 
the woods seem less promising than I had 
thought. On both counts the situation to 
which I react is different. If I find, I proceed 
to eat and enjoy. My hunger departs. The 
situation has therein radically altered. 


” « 


As a situation thus develops, we naturally 
react differently, that is, we respond now 
in this way, now in that, to the successive 
phases and aspects of the developing situa- 
tion. Mary hears about a party-that-is-to-be. 
Her primary response-attitude is one of 
hope. She would like to go, she hopes she 
will be invited. Note first the variety of 
simultaneous responses. Thinking, feeling, 
and impulse are clearly involved all at one 
and the same time, and likely enough also 
some physical movements. Probably as she 
thinks about it all and fears amid her hopes, 
her heart beats a little faster and her breath 
comes a bit deeper. She may even clasp her 
hands and cry out, “I hope I'll be invited.” 
In all of these simultaneous responses, we 
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see the girl's organism acting as a unity, 





peaks 


part fitting with part as together they act jg§aw 
behalf of or in respect to the common cop.fghouse- 
cern. Thinking, feeling, impulse, bodily one We 
movements—each of these does in fact actffknow | 
with reference to the rest. She wishes ac.fjat hon 
cording to what she supposes the party will lead) 


be, that is, according to the way she sizes up 
the situation. She feels and acts according 
to what she thinks and wishes. Consider 
now the succession of responses as the situa- 
tion changes. While these things are going 
on, days pass, and Mary still gets no invita. 
tion. Meanwhile she hears more about the 
party: it is to be small and very select. The 
situation then changes and with it Mary's 
reactions. She is now less certain. Doubt 
enters: she is after all new to this school, 
not many know her. She has as yet made 
few friends, her family is not well known. 
Her emotions grow stronger and more com- 
plex. She can hardly act naturally when she 
is with the girl who is to give the party: 
“It would never do to appear anxious; 
nothing could make me angle for a bid.” 
At long length the invitation does come. 
Again has the situation changed, and again 
does Mary think, feel, and act differently. 
So it always is. Any real situation neces- 
sarily develops in one way or another, but 
most typically perhaps as we deal with it to 
bring it step by step to a successful conclu- 
sion. It thus passes through successive 
phases, each with various aspects; and we 
who face the situation—whose situation it 
is—we react differently as these successive 
stages and phases offer us their respective 
opportunities and threats. 


By this time some impatient reader will, 
justifiably, ask about learning. How does 
it enter into all this talk about changing 
situations and varying reactions thereto? 

Let us then wade at once into the thick 
of things. Imagine a sixth grade class at 
their morning conference period. John 
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EDUCATION AS LIVING 







peaks out: “Let’s make a puppet show. I 
ww one last night at the West Side Play- 
pfgnouse. It was lots of fun. Of course that 
‘ bne would be too big for us to make, but I 
know a boy who made a little one to show 
at home.” Before John thus spoke he had 
ready taken several distinct steps in learn- 
ing: first, he had had experiences along the 
line (here of puppet shows); second, out of 
these he had created in his own mind the 
,. suggestion for the class; and, third, he had 
. Jaccepted this at-first-only-internally-proposed 
Psuggestion to act on. 

ef The fourth step in learning is so impor- 
efuant that we must dwell upon it. The fact 
1, that John accepted his heretofore-only-in-the- 
{mind idea, for acting on overtly, led auto- 
|, matically and at once to certain develop- 
je J ments that constitute the fourth step or stage 
fin this learning process, namely, that the 
|. acceptance turned into resolution and overt 
fact, and John becomes therein from that 
y; moment a different boy. He is now an 
.,f actual proponent and advocate. The proposal 
»E which a moment before he had held tenta- 
. ftive in his mind, by and through the fact 
nf of acceptance (acceptance to act on), entered 
f 
- 


ty, 


‘ 


iC. 


_pat once into the very structure of John’s 
being, joining with whatever of structure 
t | had been there before to make dynamically 
fa new and different boy out of John. At 
.J once he begins to do things he has never 
- | done before. He is now interested in having 
. | the class adopt the puppet-show idea, which 
, | has already become a dear part of himself. 
He argues for it, he answers objections, he 
even finds reasons for puppet shows that had 
never before appealed to him. His interests 
are somehow different and all that he knows 
or can do seems somehow ready in a new 
way to come forward and act in the service 
of puppet shows. 

Of course it may be that John is a boy 
given to enthusiasms, but even so it is at 
least a new enthusiasm and it does make 
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John act in new ways. And, to be sure, it is 
true that the old part of John in bulk out- 
weighs the new. All the attitudes, knowl- 
edge, habits, and personality that John had 
been building during the whole eleven years 
of his life will certainly, both in bulk and 
in long-run power of influence, greatly out- 
weigh the new that he learned in this single 
experience. It is, however, very interesting 
and very significant to see how the new so 
interweaves itself with the old as to be able 
to bring all those older resources thus ef- 
ficiently into play in behalf of the new cause. 
It may be the enthusiastic John of old who is 
today thinking in behalf of the new cause, 
but new and old are so intertwined and 
intermingled that the John who speaks is not 
simply the old John with a new case as a 
lawyer might have. This John clearly now 
speaks out of the bottom of his heart in 
behalf of his new cause. And the resulting 
amalgam of old and new makes, in a true 
sense, a new whole, a new organic unity, a 
new self. There is not only a new cause, 
but new ideas, new feelings, new impulses, 
new efforts—in short, a new John. The act 
and fact of acceptance have created a new 
self out of which inherently come the new 
feelings, new thoughts, new impulses, and 
new acts. 

This is the miracle that learning can and 
does effect. The new in such a case is not 
simply an addition, an addendum tacked on 
as it were externally to a prior-existing and 
afterwards-still-so-existing old self. The mir- 
acle is a new self. The new permeates the 
old and therein remakes it. And in the 
degree that such things did in this case 
happen to John, in like degree did he live 
more because of the new that had entered. 
He lived more, not longer—more, more in 
the same length of time. His life became 
by that much fuller and richer. 

So much for John and what learning does 
for him. What now about the others in 
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the class? Are they affected? The answer 
is of course yes. John’s new behavior creates 
a new situation for them and they have to 
act in response, and in so acting they learn 
and are changed. In the first place they have 
been compelled to take in, understandingly 
if they can, what John says. This involves a 
creative act on their part, probably in this 
case so easy that most readers will question 
the propriety of calling it creative. But 
clearly the other children have to “catch on,” 
“take it in,” “get the thought.” More pre- 
cisely, each one has to take John’s words 
and gestures and other acts as data and out 
of them construct, each for himself, an 
hypothesis as to what John is driving at, and 
then try out this hypothesis on the situation 
as one tries out by trying on a new suit of 
clothes or a new dress. No one of the chil- 
dren had ever heard John say these things 
before. It was a new situation to them, and 
in the degree that it was new they had to 
create new responses for dealing with it. 
And as they accepted these responses to act 
on they learned, necessarily learned up to 
that point. 

But we can say more about the learning 
of the other children. Every child who took 
intelligent part in the subsequent discussion 
necessarily learned in order to take this intel- 
ligent part. Nay, more. No child could join 
the closing words of even the shortest 
sentence he had heard with the beginning 
words of that same short sentence except 
that he had learned these beginning words 
when they were spoken and before he heard 
the rest. In other words, it is moment-by- 
moment learning going on all the time that 
gives conscious and logical unity to any ex- 
perience. I must learn what goes on at each 
moment of every developing experience if 
I am to deal intelligently with the experi- 
ence as it develops. The process of learning 
is the cement that gives logical coherence to 
conscious endeavor. Without learning, no 
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part of any experience would “make sense” 
with the rest. Instead of learning being 
then an occasional and laborious process jt 
is the very stuff of conscious life. Unless 
learning goes on all the waking time, we 
become incompetent, in fact imbecile. 
Besides these two kinds of overlapping 
learnings which the other children engage 
in, there is still that third kind which we saw 
in John when he accepted the proposal as 
his to act on. They too get dynamically 
changed. Some of the other children will 
agree with John and so become advocates 
on his side of the puppet show proposal, 
Others may reject and oppose (which means 
that they accepted the negative to act on), 
Each then becomes changed in one direc- 
tion or the other, in the same sort of way— 
though possibly in lower degree—in which 
Jchn was changed. And for all the children, 
John included, the learning and behavior 
will change as the situation develops, just as 
we saw earlier in the case of Mary. If they 
decide to build a puppet show, there must 
follow all the successive steps of planning, 
executing, etc. 


Let us now examine a bit more closely the 
psychology involved in the foregoing dis- 
cussion. 

1. We have seen, most fundamentally of 
all, that learning is not an occasional or 
sporadic affair. On the contrary, it goes on 
all the waking time. It is of the very essence 
of conscious and intelligent life and action. 
Without it intelligently pertinent action 
would be impossible. 

This one conclusion is so radically dif 
ferent from what most people seem to think 
and what most psychology books discuss 
that, once accepted, it should of itself suffice 
to make nothing short of a revolution in 
school procedures. 

2. We see in this moment-by-moment 
learning, which makes up by all odds the 
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largest share of all life’s learnings, that repeti- 
tion plays so small a part as not even to 
have entered into the discussion. Repetition 
to keep learning alive seems clearly estab- 
lished as a general role; but repetition to 
establish the first learning, that seems not 
necessary in the moment-by-moment learn- 
ing of life. In fact, for the most part repeti- 
tion is impossible. Things happen but once, 
and we have to learn them as they happen 
or suffer the consequences. 

3. We may now state the general principle 
of learning as follows: 


We learn what we accept to act on or 
live by, and we learn it under the condi- 
tions and with the limitations with which 
we accepted it. 

And what is thus learned stays so 
learned as long as it stays so accepted. 


4.So far nothing has been said about 
degrees of learning. That there are degrees 
of learning and that we do forget some 
things—these things admit of no doubt. The 
matter of degrees in learning is still in dis- 
pute, but in general it seems true that 


We learn anything in the degree that 
we accept it. 


We may expand this by saying that ap- 
parently we learn anything (a) in the 
degree that we had been feeling a need for 
it, (b) in the further degree that this thing 
seems to answer to the felt need, and (c) in 
the still further degree that this present 
learning is significantly and numerously con- 
nected with other things already well 
learned. 

As for forgetting, other things being 
equal, we tend to forget what we do not 
keep alive by use. But the other things are 
seldom equal. In particular, conditions (a), 
(b), and (c) given just above make a great 
difference. 

5. This is not the place to argue the matter 
but the statements of learning given in (3) 
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and (4) above seem to sum up and explain 
the customary “laws” or principles of learn- 
ing given in the various systems. Thorndike’s 
satisfaction seems a proposed explanation as 
to when we accept, while annoyance is the 
same thing negatively stated. The condi- 
tioned reflex works only when the new 
stimulus is accepted as promising the same 
result as the old, and if the promise is not 
sufficiently kept the conditioning lapses. 
Trial and error is another low-order relating 
which is accepted on promise, the quicker 
the relating of fact with promise the quicker 
comes the learning. Gestalt’s insight is a 
more conscious relating and acceptance. 

6. Let us now connect the verb to learn 
more closely with the verb to live. Consider 
the phrase to “live a lie,” and the sentence, 
“Our children will learn democracy only as 
they live it.” The verb zo live, in the sense 
ot these examples, means almost the same 
thing as to “accept to act on or live by.” 
With regard to any given line of conduct, if 
one does truly and inwardly live it, he must 
have accepted it to act on fully “in his own 
heart.” 

From this discussion and using this sense 
of the verb to live, we can restate the prin- 
ciples of learning as given in (3) and (4) 
above: 


We learn what we live. We learn it in 
the degree that we live it. 

We do not learn what we do not live. 

We live what we have learned. 


With these statements available we are 
ready to come to applications. If we accept 
what has been said, we shall need to change 
radically our school procedures. Even many 
schools that profess to be progressive will 
need to change as from Ptolemy to Coper- 
nicus. Instead of setting up objectives of 
learning we are called upon to set up 
objectives of living. We must study life, 
how to make it fuller and richer. We must 
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study what constitutes the good life. And 
note that good here refers not primarily to 
the morally good life, but—more humanly— 
to the life good to live. The moral and 
ethical has its proper place in the life good 
to live. In fact, it serves therein an indis- 
pensable function, but it does not constitute 
the definition of the good life. It will perhaps 
help the thinking of some of us if we 
consider a few of the more obvious char- 
acteristics of the good life, the life good to 
live. 

1. The good life is positive and zestful, 
the exact opposite of the notion of asceticism 
that would reduce life to the least possible 
content. An ancient ascetic proverb asserted 
that: “To stand is better than to run, and to 
sit than to stand; sleep is better than waking, 
and death is best of all.” Without com- 
mitting ourselves to merely physical activity, 
the position herein taken is the precise 
reverse of this proverb. Life is a good to 
be sought. 

2. The good life is good to the one living 
it. This is not to deny that we can learn 
from others how to live more and better, 
nor that new interests can be built. Nor is 
it meant to assert any selfish individualism; 
the contrary is most true. But the position 
herein taken does assert that the good life 
which is to be recommended must finally 
stand the test of actual trial. When given 
a fair trial, does the living as living com- 
mend itself? If not, something is wrong. 

3. While supporting argument is here out 
of place, the position herein taken is that of 
democratic ethics. We are to count as desir- 
able that life and growth for each which at 
the same time makes for the highest attain- 
able life and growth for all, for each of all 
the rest, playing no favorites. 

4. The organism acts as a unified whole. 
What we call the body is just as proper a 
constituent of the good life as is anything 
about us. Healthy, vigorous bodily appetites 
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are desirable features of life, to be expressed 
along with all the other possibilities of life 
open to us, none as such to be suppressed, 
all to be expressed as criticized trial shall 
prove good. 

5. Childhood is life as truly as is any 
other period. Kant’s rule that each person 
is always to be treated as end, and never as 
means merely, holds also of the successive 
periods of life. No one period is to be simply 
sacrificed to the rest. Each one is always to 
be considered as an end in itself, never as 
a means merely. This is not to deny that 
each period is morally bound to consider the 
effect of what it does on successive periods 
as truly as upon other persons. But treating 
each person and period always as end means 
that we who are parents and teachers must 
grant as complete autonomy as we morally 
can to those under our care, taking pains, on 
the one hand, that our wards do not damage 
themselves or others if we can help it, on 
the other hand, that they have the best pos- 
sible positive educational opportunity at 
building themselves into self-directing per- 
sons adequately considerate of all the con- 
sequences of their acts. 

6. Probably the best single criterion for 
judging life is whether it actually sprouts 
more life. Is what this child is now doing 
the kind of thing that will most sprout life 
in him and in those whom he influences? 
Is it so full of the zestful quality of life that 
it will leave him at its conclusion most ready 
with further leads as to other desirable 
things to do and most disposed in ability 
and interest to pursue them reasonably? 

What is here desired is hard to put into 
words, but any teacher who has ever got the 
vision knows when children show what 
James calls “the inflamed ardor of zest.” 
Happy the child, happy the school of which 
this can be said! The joy of life comes there, 
the day proves not long enough for the life 
that therein wells up. 
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|| 7. For us parents and teachers, when we flamed ardor of zest” in which they forget 

sufficiently consider that children learn what themselves in what they do; and (b) that 

 Pithey do truly live and then live what they this living be qualitatively such that it 

have learned, all so far said may perhaps “leads on” fruitfully to further living and is 

be summed in one single criterion: at the same time worthy to become a positive 
, ‘ contribution to other and further living. 

Is what these children are now doing so ‘ : 7 
qualitatively good as actual living that it is What wan ee above called one inclusive 
worthy to be built into soul structure there to objective is here divided into two aspects to 
reproduce itself in helping to direct future facilitate guidance. As we speak thus of 
living? living, some cynical critics will rise up to 

ask if children do not live in the older and 
traditional school. The question is a play on 
words, since the verb to live admits of two 
quite distinct senses. The answer is that the 
children do manage to live through one of 
those old school days (one sense of the verb 
to live), that is, the old school day did not 
kill them, but they seldom live in any full 
degree (other sense of the verb to live) in or 
through such a curriculum content. In this 
older school many of the children do not try 
to live (second sense) in or through their 
lessons, but seek to live (second sense) in 
quite other ways, some of which prove very 
annoying to the teacher. Other children, 
and often the “better” ones, do try to live 
This dts ant tes et on ns ee (second sense), albeit in reduced degree, in 
and through this older curriculum content. 
part in the matter, though that part is far 


eee ‘ But the results are seldom altogether happy. 
more indirect than many have hitherto BS PPY 
One of the commonest results is that these 


thought. Nor does it means that we are « : : . 
8 .. “better” children acquire habits of depend- 
never to forbid or never to enforce, but it 2 
. ence on teachers and other elders, habits of 
does mean that our compulsions are, so to ee 
waiting to be told what to do and what to 


speak, defensible only as medicines are de- diiak. The tend sagegue of this bind of 
fensible. In actual identified illness, medi- oa 
artificial dependence to be found among 


eens ee penne; bin Shey aga we American citizens is deplorable, and the 
i ond “ aoe As a staple diet, medicines school is greatly at fault. Still other chil- 
are simply disastrous. The normal healthy dun, velsing tw be decile, teceme sibel 


rson needs food and exercise, and sun- . : 
on ; a lious. Even these, however, have missed the 
shine, and fresh air, not medicine. : : ; 
opportunity to be constructively independent 


The school, then, and the home as well, . ae ; : : 
sg anies ee > in thinking and so fail of making either 
must seek two simultaneous objectives, both _... ; el ; 
critical or creative contributions to social 


essential: (a) that the child (or children) thinkin 
: live, live what they themselves would call g- 
living if they could use the proper descrip- | How to get children thus really to live 


«ce 


tive terms and distinctions, live that “in- and to grow in the power and disposition 


This criterion question is here offered as 
representing the one inclusive objective of 
school and life. If we put this first and so 
seek it, all the other things will be added to 
us. Let us hasten to note that the quality of 
life here sought is, like the quality of mercy, 
not strained. We cannot constrain it in or 
upon our children. We cannot form our 
ideal and then by commands enforce it upon 
our children. If we try so to manage, we 
must in the long run fail. For conduct to 
possess this desired quality, it must be the 
children’s own. It must be their own true 
creative reaction to the confronting situation 
as they themselves see this situation, and so 
seeing thus react to it out of their own hearts. 
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to produce such fruitful living—this remains 
mostly to be worked out. We have too 
little held this as a conscious school objective 
to have succeeded as yet in working out 
techniques for developing it. We can easily 
name some things not to think or do in 
connection. One has already been stated. 
The desired living comes not of any direct 
compulsion. Like art, it must, in quality, be 
spontaneous. This does not mean that any 
instance of the desired kind of living has 
no history; the direct contrary is most true. 
Each instance of it has a history, and the 
proper study of it and its like should in time 
show how teacher and parent can help chil- 
dren to bring it about. Again, we are not 
to think that such living does not use knowl- 
edge and skills. The direct contrary is, still 
again, most true. But it seems at the same 
time very true that a staple diet of facts of 
merely preparatory knowledge and skills is 
almost sure to kill off in advance any living 
of the kind here desired. 

Still again this effort to bring about life 
does not mean that we are to be indifferent 
to bad habits or low ideals that are being 
built. These things are explicitly in mind in 
stating the (b) objective above that the liv- 
ing should be such as to be a worthy con- 
tribution to further living. Bad habits and 
low ideals constitute both unworthy present 
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living and unworthy contributions to furthe 
living. We are always so to study our chil. 
dren that we know what characters they are 
building, and we are always to take due 
account of what we find out. 

One word of caution seems necessary, 
Children have to grow. Standards the 
proper for an early stage have to be out. 
grown later. We need accordingly to avoid 
fastening in too strongly any static standards 
of any one stage. Instead we must seck 
dynamic standards that permit and en. 
courage further growth. 


And what is the conclusion of the whole 
matter? That “there is no wealth but life”; 
that we learn what we do truly live and 
thenceforth live what we have learned; that 
accordingly we who work with the young 
must help them to live, each one on the 
highest level possible of attainment at his 
age. For in the degree that one lives ona 
high level now, in like degree does he build 
this height into his character, where along 
with the rest already there it serves to deter- 
mine the level of future living. And in 
seeking these things we labor not as those 
who have no hope. Our children will learn 
what they live, and they wll then live what 
they learn. Our task is that they shall 


truly live. 
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GROWTH NEEDS OF CHILDREN IN THE 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Hersert R. Srouz, M. D. 


Tue GENERAL PATTERN OF GROWTH 


In order to deal intelligently with the 
growth needs of children at any particular 
stage in their development, we must see 
that stage in relation to what goes before it 
and what follows. The general pattern of 
growth in human beings from conception to 
physical maturity is not a straight line of 
gradual increase from month to month and 
from year to year. Even when we omit any 
consideration of the fluctuations which may 
occur because of nutritional or seasonal 
factors or because of the impact of illness, 
we find enormous differences in the velocity 
of growth at different stages of the process. 
Thus after conception there is a very brief 
period during which growth is extremely 
slow. Then, as the forces inherent in the 
parent cells gain momentum in the produc- 
tion of the new organism, we find a con- 
stantly accelerated velocity of growth up to 
the last month of pre-natal development. 
Some idea of the gradient of this accelera- 
tion can be gained from the calculation of 
an anatomist who found that if the human 
organism continued to grow through sixty 
years of life at the same rate at which it 
grew during the last month of pre-natal 
existence, it would finally attain a size 
several times that of the sun. 

But under the control of obscure factors 
which limit growth, the rate of increase falls 
rapidly during the first year of life. Then 
succeeds a stage covering several years dur- 
ing which growth continues at a fairly uni- 
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form rate with but slight deceleration. This 
period corresponds roughly to the years 
from the second birthday to the end of the 
first decade. 


In many children there is a definite 
slackening in growth just prior to the 
pubescent spurt. In boys this retardation of 
rate falls during the first or second year of 
the second decade. In girls it comes some- 
what earlier, being most marked between 
the ages of eight and a half and ten. 


With the onset of the changes charac- 
teristic of sexual maturing, the rate of 
growth again accelerates markedly. This 
acceleration may continue for from six 
months to two years and then be trans- 
formed into a gradual decrease in velocity 
extending over a period of from two to five 
or more years. In girls the pubescent phase 
is apt to be somewhat more dramatic and 
rather shorter than in boys. It also occurs 
six months to a year and a half earlier. The 
growth of boys, on the other hand, tends to 
continue for several years longer than that 
of their sisters. Thus are produced the 
characteristic curves with which we are all 
familiar. These curves show a rough 
parallelism between boys and girls from 
birth through the eighth year and then a 
marked divergence for the balance of the 
growing period. 

It can be seen that nowhere in its course 
does the growth pattern of human beings 
permit of definite demarcation into biologi- 
cally significant segments. For the group, 
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and for the individual, the process of 
growth flows smoothly from one phase to 
the next, and only for purposes of abstract 
classification is it useful to subdivide this 
continuous process. In general, pupils in 
intermediate grades—grades five, six, and 
seven—are at the end of the stage of growth 
characterized by fairly uniform velocity and 
at the beginning of the pubescent spurt, and 
we shall consider their growth needs on the 
basis of this generalization. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the differences 
between boys and girls and the differences 
among individuals of the same sex often 
represent discrepancies of two or more years 
in actual maturity at the same chronological 
age. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF INTERMEDIATE 
Grave Pupits 


The distribution of chronological ages 
among pupils in grades five, six, and seven 
varies somewhat throughout the schools of 
the country and even within those of a single 
large school district. For purposes of this 
discussion, I shall consider the pupils who 
are actually enrolled in these grades in the 
school systems with which I am familiar. 
Here we find that children in the fifth grade 
vary in age from eight and a half to ten and 
a half years on the average, and that in the 
succeeding two grades there is a correspond- 
ing range. In the several physical measure- 
ments and traits there is, of course, a con- 
siderable range of difference which, arising 
from the variance in inheritance, has slowly 
separated the taller from the shorter, the 
broader from the narrower, the more 
muscular from the less muscular, the fatter 
from the thinner. But the sex differences 
and the individual differences are so much 
more striking during the years which im- 
mediately follow the period which we are 
considering, that one gathers the general 
impression that during the last years of the 
elementary school and the first years of the 





junior high school pupils display greater 
uniformity in physical characteristics than 
they do either before or afterward. Ce. 
tainly, the psychological effects of differences 
in height, weight, amount of subcutaneous 
tissues and body build upon the pupils’ own 
estimate of themselves seldom lead to any 
sense of inferiority at this time. It may be 
said also that in general the great majority 
of these pupils have attained similarity in 
postural habits and in motor skills which 
enhances the impression of likeness. In 
other words, the years in the intermediate 
grades represent the period in which the 
general pattern is of pupils who have con- 
solidated the earlier gains in growth and 
development and who are approaching or 
just beginning the new and critical phase 
of sexual maturing under the booster in- 
fluence of the glands of internal secretion 
which produce the pubescent changes. 


GrowtH Neeps WHIcH SHOULD BE 
EmpHasizep Durinc Tuts PEriop 


Among the many growth needs which 
persist throughout the whole period of de- 
velopment, I am selecting for emphasis a 
few which seem particularly pertinent for 
children at the stage of growth under con- 
sideration. The first of these is the conscious 
establishment by each pupil of a régime to 
supply the metabolic needs of cells and 
tissues. During preceding years, responsi- 
bility for proper quantity and quality of 
food, for proper alternation of rest and 
activity, and for adequate exposure to sun- 
light has rested primarily upon the parents. 
At the end of the first decade, while growth 
is proceeding with a maximum of serenity 
and not too rapidly, the transfer of a con- 
siderable portion of this responsibility to the 
children themselves seems most appropriate. 
The symbolization of their accumulated ex- 
perience, coupled with the precepts they have 
received at home and at school, should be 
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guided to produce a somewhat automatic 
self-control in eating, dressing, sleeping, and 
exercise so that they may have experienced 
deliberately a satisfying and wholesome 
régime as a base line of reference by which 
they can judge their own metabolic needs 
during the turbulent years of adolescence. 
Only by knowing the satisfaction of regular 
living, which meets the growth and main- 
tenance needs of cells, tissues and organs, 
can a child recognize for himself the effects 
of lack of sleep, inadequate exercise, or 
faulty feeding habits. 

Closely allied to the need which has been 
sketched above is the need for rhythmicity 
in living. There is a peculiar satisfaction 
and sense of well being tied up with the 
alternating rhythm of effort and relaxation, 
of excitement and quiescence, of impulsive 
action and pensive consideration. Each in- 
dividual has his particular tempo of rhythm 
as a manifestation of the universal phe- 
nomenon among all living things, and the 
conditions surrounding the lives of inter- 
mediate grade pupils offer a better oppor- 
tunity for guiding them towards an 
appreciation of their individual rhythmic 
needs than do those of any other period 
during the school experience. 

One item or phase of this pattern of 
thythmic functioning demands special at- 
tention in our complex civilization. The 
mental and physical difficulties of adoles- 
cence and of middle life point to the fact 
that relatively few people maintain through- 
out their development the natural aptitude 
for relaxation which is so characteristic of 
babies and young children. The impact of 
the experiences of life brought to us through 
sight and hearing and smell and touch, and 
the general emphasis upon speed which is so 
peculiarly characteristic of our culture tend 
to rob the growing child of this important 
biological inheritance. We must, therefore, 
attempt consciously and deliberately to offset 
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this cultural handicap by more or less specific 
training in the practice of relaxation; and the 
breathing space just prior to the pubescent 
spurt would seem the most appropriate 
period for this training. 

Children in the intermediate grades need 
large amounts of physical activity and our 
school facilities and school curricula should 
take cognizance of this. At this period both 
boys and girls respond readily to a program 
of organized play, to the self-testing activi- 
ties, and to the athletic dances. For the boys 
it is but an intermediate stage in their de- 
velopment of codrdination, but for the girls 
it is the last period during which the 
majority of them are whole-heartedly in- 
terested in large muscle activity. Since the 
circulatory system has not attained its full 
development, activity should be intermittent 
rather than sustained over considerable 
periods of time, and the strain of competi- 
tion among representative teams from sev- 
eral schools should be avoided. On the 
other hand, this is the period during which 
an intra-mural program of competition is 
most thoroughly enjoyed by both sexes and 
can be so organized as to yield wholesome 
developmental results which center around 
physical activity but have important im- 
plications for social adjustment. These years 
offer the first opportunity for a thorough- 
going improvement in posture as a part of 
the school program, and if the children of 
the intermediate grades are induced to 
experience the satisfaction of sightly and 
efficient carriage, the pattern will probably 
persist through the ensuing years. 


Sex DIFFERENCES IN STATUS AND NEEDS 


In the opening paragraphs of this article, 
I drew attention to the divergence in growth 
pattern between boys and girls which occurs 
during the intermediate grade period. This 
does not become so evident in the last two 
elementary grades, but in the first year of 
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junior high school it begins to assume a 
dramatic significance. The need for diver- 
gent treatment for the two sexes to corre- 
spond to this difference in growth pattern 
rests not only upon the consideration of the 
actual physical traits themselves but also 
upon the psychological effect of the diver- 
gence upon the pupils as they become aware 
of it. Gradually the effect of the more 
precocious development of the girls, which 
permitted them to compete on terms of 
practical equality with the boys in the fifth 
and sixth grades, wanes and there follows 
a phase in which the girls become less able 
and less desirous of maintaining status with 
their boy companions on the basis of physical 
prowess. At the same time the boys, gaining 
in skill and agility, and motivated by an 
increasing interest in their own physical 
performance, develop an attitude of intoler- 
ance toward the girls whom they are out- 
distancing in this particular field of 
activity. 

Necessity for separate programs of physical 
education for boys and girls in the seventh 
grade has been generally recognized, and 
even in the two preceding grades it is the 
usual custom to separate them for physical 
education, even though there does not seem 
to be any very good reason for doing this 
completely. In any case, teachers and admin- 
istrators should be aware of the rapid 
changes in capacities and interests which 
may render a program of physical educa- 
tion that is appropriate for boys or for 
girls, or for both, at the beginning of a 
school year obsolete before that year is half 
finished. Probably the emphasis should be 
placed less upon fixed differences in the 
plans for the two sexes and more upon the 
flexibility of the curriculum so far as 
physical education is concerned. In some 
activities, such as swimming, girls continue 
to hold their own nicely, while in the sports 
which call for running or for strength of 
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arm and shoulder, competition between 
boys and girls is usually inappropriate. 


Neeps ARISING FROM INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


As has been already stated, the latter part 
of the intermediate grade period witnesses 
the emergence of individual differences 
among pupils of the same sex, as well as 
the dramatic divergence of boys from girls, 
Considering the girls first, we find variation 
in the precocity of development of secondary 
sex characteristics and accompanying con- 
trasts in body build and amount of sub- 
cutaneous, fatty tissue. For many girls, this 
is the period in which they become con- 
scious for the first time of the prevailing 
styles which call for the slim, boyish figure 
rather than for the ampler conformations 
which have been associated with the paint- 
ings of Rubens. It is common knowledge 
that for years girls who tend to be fat are 
apt to be significantly disturbed by it, and 
in some cases the issue becomes almost an 
obsession. The remedy lies partly in the field 
of reasonable control in régime, which will 
tend to minimize the excess of fatty tissue 
and at the same time be appropriate for a 
still growing organism. But it also lies 
partly in the field of psychological condition- 
ing which will permit the girl to accept this 
particular peculiarity realistically and in 
proper perspective. Unfortunately, the casual 
conversation of the older members of her 
own sex tends constantly to focus attention 
on this specific personality trait. However, 
teachers, as well as parents, can do much to 
aid the pupil to adjust to her physical and 
emotional reactions. 

Another characteristic of growth, which 
has no place in the orderly sequence of de- 
velopment but which occurs frequently and 
with devastating effect, is the sudden in- 
crease in acne and associated skin lesions 
which even Shakespeare noted and with 
which every physician is familiar. This in- 
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cidence is probably greater in the period just 
subsequent to the intermediate grade circuit, 
but for a significant number of pupils the 
need to understand and adjust to presumably 
transient skin lesions occurs first in the 
seventh grade, and the manner in which it 
is handled at its incipiency is of considerable 
import to the wholesome development of the 
child during the next few years. As in the 
case of excess weight, guidance includes 
both medical advice concerning physical 
régime and sympathetic admonition regard- 
ing the child’s psychological reaction. 

In a small but significant number of cases, 
the retardation in development of secondary 
sex characteristics among girls at this period 
calls for recognition and suitable adaptation. 
This problem, however, is not so pressing as 
it is with the boys at a little later chrono- 
logical age. 

In the case of boys, the individual pecu- 
liarities in velocity of secondary sex matura- 
tion belong to the latter years of the junior 
high school period. Nevertheless, in a few 
cases important individual differences occur, 
even before the end of the first decade. The 
number of boys who at this stage show 
definite tendency toward becoming fat and 
toward the development of sexually inap- 
propriate body traits is greater than has been 
generally recognized. Moreover, the syn- 
drome of characteristics that accompany fat- 
ness—pronated feet, poor muscular tone and 
poor posture—has a significance not only 
for the boy’s immediate participation in 
common school activities, but also for his 
mental attitude toward himself in the years 
ahead. Such cases need early recognition, 
appropriate investigation, and both physical 
and psychological treatment. 

Even among those boys who are develop- 
ing appropriately, so far as male sex charac- 
teristics are concerned, there is a wide 
variance in developmental age, and although 
the cultural pressure based upon appropriate 
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patterns for chronological age tends to iron 
out these differences, their existence should 
be known to the parents and teachers who 
guide the boy’s education. This problem, 
however, is more acute two or three years 
later. 


Tue NEED FOR CoRRECTION OF SPECIFIC 
PuysicaL HANDICAPS 


In preceding paragraphs I have already 
dealt with certain of the less generally recog- 
nized individual differences among boys and 
girls in the intermediate grades. It remains 
to emphasize a few of the common devia- 
tions which can and should be corrected 
prior to the critical pubescent period. Thus 
a systematic effort should be made to test 
carefully the vision and hearing of each 
pupil and where necessary to fit him with 
appropriate glasses, to institute proper train- 
ing of the eye muscles, and to remove as 
far as possible the causes for defective hear- 
ing. It is surprising how large a number 
of pupils with chronic discharge from the 
middle ear can be found in the intermediate 
grades. 

Another important area of investigation is 
cardiac efficiency. Following the acute com- 
municable diseases of childhood, and espe- 
cially as a sequela of rheumatic fever, there 
is a considerable number of children whose 
hearts are somewhat impaired. Careful, 
systematic investigation, appropriate train- 
ing, and in some cases the development of 
an attitude of acceptance of the handicap 
would seem to be particularly indicated at 
this point in development. 


CoNCLUSION 


From the foregoing brief discussion it 
would seem that, in dealing with pupils in 
the intermediate grades, teachers and prin- 
cipals should be aware of the developmental 
characteristics of this period, of the relation 
of these characteristics to preceding growth, 
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and of their significance for the pubescent 
period which follows. In the earlier part of 
the period under consideration, the outstand- 
ing characteristics are the consolidation of 
growth gains, the perfecting of functional co- 
ordination, and the participation of the pupil 
in the direction of his living to meet funda- 
mental biological needs. At the end of the 
period, especially for girls, the developmental 
needs are associated with the accelerated 


velocity of the pubescent spurt and with the 
important implications, both in the field of 
physical fitness and in the field of emotional 
adjustment. 

Those who prepare our boys and girls to 
withstand the stresses of adolescence an 
those who guide them during the early 
stages of this interesting period can render 
service for which the pupils will be grateful 
in years to come. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD DURING THE 
LATENCY PERIOD 


CaroLinE B. ZACHRY 


Chairman, Study of Adolescents, Commission on Secondary School Curriculum of the 
Progressive Education Association 


The latency period has been studied less 
than any other interval of childhood. Per- 
haps this is because adults have found 
children of this age less appealing than 
either babies or adolescents. The infant 
appeals to grown-ups because of his com- 
plete dependence upon them, and interests 
them because of the fascinating develop- 
mental changes that appear in him almost 
from day to day. The adolescent, with his 
problems and his puzzling behavior, is the 
center of much adult concern partly because 
he is becoming important to society and 
partly because adults find much in common 
with him. Both babyhood and adolescence 
are marked by an intensity of feeling and an 
expressed need for the attention and sym- 
pathy of older people. 

During latency the complete and appeal- 
ing dependence is gone, and developmental 
changes are not so striking. During these 
years the child has few problems in common 
with adults; unlike the adolescent he is not 
emerging into a responsible rdle in society. 
As the name of the period implies, his feel- 


ing life is latent. He expresses almost no 
need for adults; on the contrary, he tends 
outwardly to scorn adult concerns and te- 
ject the interest of adults in his activities, 
attempting to envelop his own life in secrecy, 
Hence it is perhaps not surprising that the 
attention of parents, teachers, and psychol- 
ogists has not been focused upon him. 

Yet, during these years the child con 
tinues to depend in a peculiar way upon the 
understanding guidance of adults, and they 
are under some special obligation to gain 
insight into his life, and to lend him help 
according to his need. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHILD DuRING THE 
Latency PeEriop 


Before considering the characteristics 
peculiar to this period, it is necessary to recog- 
nize that such terms as “latency,” “adoles 
cence,” or even “adulthood” are relative. 
These broad stages of development are not 
bounded by hard lines which separate them 
from one another. All the aspects of the 
whole personality seldom advance simul- 
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taneously; their growth lags here, forges 
ahead there. Every stage of development 
holds its residue of former stages, and boys 
and girls attain latency at somewhat dif- 
ferent ages and with differing drives and 
behavior patterns. This difference among 
individuals must be perceived for clear 
thinking or intelligent action in any given 
case, but it does not invalidate the useful- 
ness of the concept of levels of social and 
emotional maturity. 

Relationships centered in age-mates of 
the same sex. As boys and girls turn away 
from adults during the latter years of latency, 
they turn toward age-mates of their own sex. 
It is entirely usual and normal for boys to 
turn to boys at this time, and girls to girls, 
and for each to exhibit considerable antag- 
onism toward members of the opposite sex— 
though both tendencies are somewhat more 
marked among boys. 

Boys form or join an exclusively mascu- 
line gang whose members are of about the 
same intelligence and physique as them- 
selves. Perhaps the unconscious motive back 
of this choice is a desire for companions 
with whom one can compete successfully in 
physical or mental prowess. Girls ally them- 
selves with a group of about the same 
mental ability—are less concerned about 
physical prowess and more aware of success 
in school. 

Boys are very ready to express the sex 
antagonism of the latency period, and de- 
vote a great deal of time and attention to 
teasing girls. In outward behavior, girls on 
the whole show less antagonism to boys, 
and more frequently admit their wish to 
be like boys than boys do to be like girls. 
The cultural basis of this differentiation is 
obvious in a society where the masculine 
téle has always been emphasized as supe- 
rior. A boy would be mercilessly teased by 
adults for wishing to be a woman, or to ap- 
pear like a girl. In contrast, the tomboy— 
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the gir! who acts like a boy—is considered 
merely funny or interesting. But though 
girls are less open about their sexual antag- 
onism, it expresses itself unmistakably in an 
occasional unguarded moment, as when a 
nine-year-old girl said that her father was 
such a nice person that she thought he must 
have been a girl when he was little. 

Rejection of adult standards. As the child 
turns from his parents to the gang for 
his security and freedom, he rejects the 
standards of the home for those of his new 
confidants and friends. Manners and habits 
of cleanliness deteriorate. The child who at 
six or seven washed his hands, looked rela- 
tively neat, and used good English now re- 
sorts to standards which adults find bar- 
baric. He is constantly dirty; he aggressively 
prefers old and shabby clothes; he glories in 
semi-articulate slang—“Okay” summarizes 
all he finds to be said. 

Thus does he show his allegiance to his 
own crowd, and at the same time, by the 
same tokens, express his independence of 
the things which to adults seem so impor- 
tant. What is important to him and others 
like himself he attempts to shroud in secrecy 
from their misunderstanding and alien eyes. 

Intellectual development. During latency 
the child’s intellectual interests shift dis- 
tinctly away from the fanciful concerns of 
childhood toward the literal and the factual. 
As a small child he saw the world in terms 
of symbols and expressed it freely and 
naively in terms of himself; now he is in- 
terested in what things are made of, and 
how they work. Automobiles, boats, trains, 
airplanes begin to symbolize power for him, 
and he is fascinated by the search for what 
generates this power, what “makes the 
wheels go ’round.” 

Just as he is involved and interested in 
machinery, he is involved and interested in 
the human body and how it functions. His 
interest is not personal and is not being 
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applied to himself to any great extent. His 
inquiries about sex are as objective as are his 
questions about where rivers come from or 
how airplanes are made. 

The wish to make things with one’s own 
hands becomes strongly manifest, and carries 
over into the shop and the graphic and 
plastic arts. The child of this age works for 
his own satisfaction and that of his school- 
mates, and is not much concerned with adult 
approval; he is, therefore, much freer in 
creative expression than is the young adoles- 
cent who is restricted in his performance by 
his self-conscious concern with living up to 
adult standards. 


GuwInc THE CHILD DuRING THE 
Latency PERIop 


Overcoming adult rejection. Even during 
this period children turn to adults for com- 
fort and security when they are in difficulty; 
they require adult understanding for their 
education and development. But adults tend 
to reject them—they are noisy, dirty, ill- 
mannered, secretive, scornful, unsociable. 
Parents dread to see the child moving away 
from them, their standards, their love; are 
secretly disappointed, and secretly jealous of 
other children who are thus winning him 
away. Too self-centered to fall in with a 
child’s interests and allow themselves to be 
used as needed, adults fail to establish a sat- 
isfactory relationship with children during 
these years, and the child suffers from an 
acute sense of insecurity as a result. It is 
healthy to recognize that the child’s feeling 
of insecurity during the latency period is 
more often caused by the emotional attitudes 
of adults about him than by problems in- 
trinsic to himself alone. 

Dealing with children during the latency 
period demands real respect on the part of 
the adult for the personality of the child. 
The adult must be able to permit a great 
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deal of freedom, to allow contacts that take 
the child from the home; and he must stand 
by, always ready to offer affection an( 
understanding when the knocks of the gang 
send the child back to him for comfort and 
security. He must be able to accept without 
too great concern types of behavior that seem 
foolish and unreasonable, and to take ap 
interest in aspects of life which he has long 
since rejected. He must come to feel that 
what the child is doing is important and not 
lightly to be interfered with, and mus 
realize that the ways of the gang are the 
right ways for gang-age children, and that, 
for the child’s good, adult standards mus 
not be superimposed too soon. 

Keeping the confidence of youngsters dur. 
ing this secretive age without tying them 
too closely to their parents is a delicate job 
requiring skill and understanding. It de. 
mands a genuine interest in what the child 
is thinking, in his club organizations, in his 
shows and dramatics. It demands an interest 
even in some of the movies he wants to at- 
tend, and in neighborhood activities which 
cannot even be fully approved. When adults 
are willing to go with the child, they will find 
that he is ready to come with them, ready 
to share the activities which they consider 
more valuable for him. If they let him go as 
freely as they let him return, they lay the 
basis of a real and lasting respect and friend- 
ship. If they resent his going out to the 
gang and his returning to them for comfort, 
they force him away—defiant and afraid. 

Understanding the values of the gang 
and capitalizing upon them. The ever- 
present tendency to reject the natural con- 
duct of the latency period is increased by 
absurdly confusing the behavior of this nor- 
mal period of childhood with the anti-social 
activities of delinquent groups. Yet many 
parents and even teachers are guilty of this 
confusion. By failing to differentiate be 
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tween the childhood gang and gangsterism, 
and by frequently seeing connections be- 
tween the childhood gang’s activities and the 
depredations of gangsters, adults tend to 
widen the gap between themselves and chil- 
dren of the latency period. 

It is therefore especially necessary to em- 
phasize the fact that the gang life of the 
child, subtly guided, makes an enormous 
contribution to his social development. It is 
from the gang that the child gains his ideas 
of fair play, his ability to face reality, his 
adaptability in the give and take of social 
contacts. His whole growth is interrupted 
and interfered with when adults curtail the 
freedom of the gang and superimpose their 
own standards too soon. But the more “civil- 
ized” the community and the fewer oppor- 
tunities for the childhood gang, the more 
intensive the efforts of teachers and parents 
to break it up. Adults are afraid to let 
children get together in freedom. They tend, 
instead, to supervise all group activity in a 
way which shuts off social initiative. 

It would be much wiser if schools and 
parents permitted the gang as much free- 
dom as it can reasonably be given. That 
really means a great deal of freedom; it 
means that supervision would be imposed 
only when the activities of the gang become 
either physically or morally dangerous. 

Owing to the tendency of boys at this age 
to confine their social contacts to members 
of their own sex, men leaders as play 
supervisors are, on the whole, better than 
women for them. Such leaders, if well- 
chosen, may be of great benefit. An older 
man will be unsuitable for such a position 
if he is unable to throw himself into the 
activities of the gang; a younger man will 
not do if he is the sort who tries to dominate 
the group. But no amount of good leadership 
outside the home, no amount of fine work 
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on the part of teachers and leaders, can take 
the place of parents’ understanding. 

Capitalizing upon characteristics of intel- 
lectual development. Educational advantage 
may be taken of the child’s manipulative 
interests during this period and of his ab- 
sorption in the way things work. For ex- 
ample, this is the most favorable time for the 
gradual unfolding of the facts of sex, because 
they can be brought to the child in answer to 
his own spontaneous curiosity, while his in- 
terest in bodily functions is impersonal, ob- 
jective, and direct. 

The interest in manipulative activities 
may also be utilized by the teacher not only 
in such obviously related subjects as physical 
science and mechanics, but as a spur to 
creative expression as well. Creative educa- 
tion in the arts is exceedingly important 
during this period, because the youngster 
who has cut down his verbal expression and 
is loath to tell you how he feels may be 
willing to express his emotions graphically. 
In this way he finds a needed outlet, and 
gives the comprehending adult many clues 
to his state of being. 

It seems important to note here that only 
a beginning has been made in understand- 
ing how to interpret children through their 
work in drawing, painting, and modeling. 
Such knowledge would help during all the 
period of childhood, but it would be espe- 
cially useful during the secretive, inarticu- 
late years of latency. For then the child 
is freest to express himself, and then the 
need is greatest to find some indirect chan- 
nel of insight into his secret life. 

In turn this greater knowledge of the 
emotional life of the child obtained through 
his creative work yields a better under- 
standing of how to provide him with that 
security which is the foundation of all ade- 
quate adjustment to life. 














SOME NOTES ON THE INDIVIDUAL 
CONTRIBUTION 


Hucues MEARNS 


Author of “Creative Youth” and “Creative Power’; Chairman, Department of Creative Education, 
New York University 


The significant feature of the activity pro- 
gram, the creative program, and progressive 
education in general, is the open acceptance 
of the pupil’s individual contribution and its 
new use and new valuation in education. In 
the set schedules of the past the individual 
contribution had little place. Subjects had 
to be taught, ground had to be covered, a 
swift pace had to be set; the pupil’s con- 
tribution was the recitation of textbook 
knowledge, the solving of textbook prob- 
lems, the performance of textbook skills. 
There was no time in the classroom to hear 
what he had to say for himself or to examine 
what he was able to do outside the limited 
prescriptions of the course of study. 

For many years now we have been stop- 
ping the overpowering rush of the school 
program to observe, not only the correct 
problem of the textbook, but the crude in- 
dividual offering arising out of a child’s 
personal interest in the problem; to hear, not 
only the attempt at a perfect textbook recita- 
tion, but the thought of a child. 

To those who do not understand our 
newer ways, we must often appear as per- 
sons who are simply wasting time. The 
child’s own thinking, so far from the adult’s 
notion of perfection, represents to us, how- 
ever, the most direct path to eventual mastery 
of thinking; the child’s absorbed interest in 
painting, verse writing, play construction, 
manipulation of things and materials, this, 
we believe, is a necessary stage in really ef- 
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fective and lasting learning. We believe? 
We know! Careful tests have proved again 
and again that those teachers who have 
taken time to receive the individual contri. 
bution have eventually brought their chil- 
dren to higher ground in thinking, to a 
wider knowledge and a deeper learning, and 
without any loss of time at all. 

The secret of the effectiveness of the activ- 
ity program lies essentially in the welcome 
given to the individual contribution, for that 
means a mind and body at work. A mind 
and body at work for us; that’s what we 
teachers have always wanted, isn’t it? 

If we accept and use the individual con- 
tribution we must be prepared for a variety 
of offerings. There is no one answer here 
that is the right answer. One child will tell 
eagerly what he found in a book, another 
will present the result of hours of private 
thinking on the matter, another will illus 
trate with a drawing, another will fashion 
something appropriate out of materials, an- 
other will weave an imaginative poem or 
story, and so on. All this variety, however, 
will have group unity, if the teacher knows 
her professional business. Curbing, guiding, 
transforming, without stopping the energiz- 
ing flow of each individual interest, and all 
for the sake of a fruitful educational objec- 
tive, that is our new professional art. 

Regimented learning brings results for 2 
small portion of any group of children; the 
astounding new picture is of all the children 
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learning, of children who all come willingly 
to school, who all pour a heightened energy 
into the school tasks and do a better job of 
it than schools have ever before known. In 
the high schools where the individual con- 
tribution has been accepted and welcomed, 
the pupils surpass the regimented ones even 
in algebra, chemistry, and geometry; they 
better them in French and quite outdistance 
them—by 28% according to the Wrightstone 
tests—in the reading of Latin. In one ele- 
mentary school every child had made a 
term’s advance in fundamentals in a situa- 
tion that the non-professional outsider might 
consider merely play; the lowest score— 
Stanford achievement tests — was five 
months advance in five months schooling, 
while the range extended evenly up to a 
twenty-one months advance in that same 
brief period. 

We are learning that an indirect approach 
to learning is the shortest way around. A 
French class is indifferent and slow, only 
a few children make good in final tests; 
the teacher works herself ragged year after 
year, but French does not “take.” She in- 
troduces French songs; there is a slight im- 
provement. Then she invites the children 
to make a map of France; it may be in any 
material they choose, any size or color, done 
accurately or imaginatively. She accepts 
every effort no matter how crude. Presto! 
The whole class gets the map fever, and 
then they get French! The thing may seem 
illogical and even silly, but results are re- 
sults in any language. 

So we have learned that, no matter what 
the subject of study, it is not good business 
nowadays to refuse to welcome the individ- 
ual contribution on that subject. It is like 
turning down the rich beggar who came to 
your door secretly to offer a fortune to the 
truly generous. To the eager child it is 
futile to say, “It doesn’t belong to our work”; 
that is one way to lose a good worker. It 
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is useless to cry out, “The ground must be 
covered”; to toss out the individual con- 
tributor is to give up one sure way of hav- 
ing the ground covered faster. 

Writing, art, and construction are the 
fields of the usual individual contributions, 
but these are in danger of being over- 
emphasized at the expense of one much 
more useful to our business of getting folks 
to learn and to love learning. I refer to re- 
search. Do not let the word frighten anyone. 
It is a very natural child activity and it 
flourishes when permitted even in the first 
grade of school. It comes into prominence 
when the individual contributions which 
make up the group contribution run up 
against a baffling lack of knowledge. 

Let me illustrate. The third grade is 
studying the American Pilgrims; out of a 
group story comes the desire to make a 
play, but no one is sure, really sure, how the 
Pilgrims dressed or how they worked or 
how they spoke, or how they behaved in pri- 
vate and in public. The children go to books, 
first those near at hand, then those that the 
near-by library offers; they question libra- 
rian, other teachers, children of the upper 
grades, Father, Mother, and Aunt Emma. 
Soon they have the whole family grubbing 
for them as research assistants. They scan 
the shop windows for posters, the news- 
papers for advertisements; they turn the 
pages of old magazines and of sister’s high 
school history for pictures. Each day excited 
researchers bring in bits of information— 
fact, poem, sketch, story. A scientific zeal 
for accurate knowledge seizes them; they 
develop an admirable persistence and pa- 
tience; they have set their ideal high. In the 
end, their play is the outcome of serious and 
prolonged study. And in the meantime, they 
have not only accumulated a wealth of allied 
learning but they have become familiar with 
the tools of research and have been touched 
with the joyous labor of the scholar. 
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Starting with “summer collections,” I have 
watched young boys grow steadily into ma- 
ture scientists; my lists include historians 
who had their start in a school activity pro- 
gram; girls have become successful crafts- 
men and designers because of art research 
begun in the elementary years; and the 
writers and poets of early school projects 
find there the practice that makes them 
eventually editors of high school and col- 
lege magazines. 

The individual contribution must have an 
appreciative welcome but it also needs con- 
stant feeding. Its food is experiences. Indi- 
vidual experiences bring in something of 
live importance to an activity program but 
they are not so significant, for our primary 
purpose of enriched learning, as group ex- 
periences. That is why explorations of the 
outside world loom so large in the newer 
procedures, of pond life, wood trails, na- 
ture generally, the post office, canning fac- 
tory, orphanage, road construction, the 
mayor’s office, the legislature at work, to 
take a few illustrations from thousands. 
There is just nothing like a common expe- 
rience to set going the mysterious forces of 
group creativity. 

There will always be something to show 
as a result of this new kind of learning 
which elevates the individual contribution 
to school respectability. This is natural 
enough and is as it should be. The paint- 
ing, the booklet, the charts, maps, book- 
shelves, constructions symbolic, imaginative 
and realistic, are great stimulators to dor- 
mant activities, so helpful to home-coerced 
souls; they give experience in necessary suc- 
cesses; they are enticers to renewed effort 
and, because they delight, they stir the 
esthetic sense to grow. We must always say 
to ourselves, however, that the things seen 
are the least part of the measure of our pro- 
fessional accomplishment. The picture and 
the poem, we must always protest, are defi- 
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nitely not the thing but, rather, the advances 
in learning, the personality and social 
growth. Our motto should be, therefore, 
“Beware exhibitions! Never let them get 
you!” 

Further, we should be on guard agains 
mere activity. All activity programs are 
not equally worthy. Some are a waste of 
time, good enough perhaps for a picnic but 
not good enough for us. Some may be evil; 
a malicious or selfish spirit may control 
them. I would suspect any project, for ex- 
ample, that did not contain a functioning 
place for the traditional school skills; if these 
do not appear naturally it should be our pro- 
fessional business and our professional obli- 
gation to see that they do get in—naturally. 
Good educational ends must always be in 
view. 

Those who tie up their activity programs 
to life experiences may easily neglect an- 
other of our large obligations to the young, 
to develop a delight in good reading. So 
we might further test the educational worth 
of any unit or any program by inquiring if 
our young persons are enjoying better lit- 
erature. To know all about the world in 
which we live and to master the school skills 
are not enough. We should not be satisfied 
unless a gradual but sure growth in literary 
taste is also apparent. 

We will continue to develop taste by ex- 
posure to delight, of course, and not via com- 
pulsory study, and we shall not stupidly ask 
for unnatural results; nevertheless, the ex- 
posure should be a steady and continuous 
thing, effective in all our plans. In this con- 
nection we should all take to heart the just 
criticism in “Lose Not the Nightingale” by 
Frances Clarke Sayers in The Horn Book 
for July, 1937. Reprints may be had. It 
should be mandatory reading for every ele- 
mentary school principal. 

Since I am bringing together here some 
notes on what we have learned in the past 
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ten years or more, and since the small space 
allowed me permits little more than a few 
dogmatic statements, I should like to slip 
in at this point an admonition. There are 
two things that we should solemnly prom- 
ise ourselves never again to write or say in 
public unqualified. One is, “The children 
were all so happy!” And the others is, “The 
children did it all themselves without any 
help from me whatever!” We should expect 
our children to be happy in our type of 
learning, but the important matter is not 
that they are happy but that they are hap- 
pily learning. If the children work without 
any help from us, their teachers, then some- 
thing is deficient professionally in us. Of 
course we are helping all the time; we are 
important at every stage; without us none 
of the fine learning outcomes would hap- 
pen. It is pure self-deception to claim other- 
wise. 

Thinking then only of high points, the 
recent past has made us abruptly aware that 
we must take more serious count of the out- 
side critics and be more sympathetic with 
their ignorance and their prejudices. We 
are ahead of our community always, and 
should be, but there is danger in being too 
far ahead. Its members must be brought up 
to us or we fail. Community attacks have 
been figuring in the news lately with alarm- 
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ing regularity. Here and there disbelievers 
have organized and have become strong 
enough to sway boards of education. They 
will abolish us if we don’t watch out. 

One remedy, of course, is a better publicity 
for our ideas and our ideals, but, above that, 
we should be in position to make a better 
defense—a more practical one, rather—in 
terms of community standards; and that 
means proving what we already believe and 
know, that the activity children are better 
learners of the so-called fundamentals than 
pupils of the conventional schools. That 
means achievement tests before we begin 
work with any group and achievement tests 
after the work is completed. We can prove, 
of course, better things about our children 
than such tests aim to measure, for the really 
fine things we do, alas, are unappreciated— 
are not even understood—by those tradition- 
bound folks who believe only in “larnin’.” 

However, we should not give up even 
there. We should put our minds to the busi- 
ness of making our honest but bewildered 
opponents appreciate us at our best. We 
have something superior to prove than the 
excellent teaching of school information and 
school skills. It is a difficult thing to do, but 
it can be done. That, probably, should be 
our next professional individual contribu- 
tion. 











SOME EXPERIENCES WITH CHILDREN 
AND THEIR BOOKS 


Epna REED 


Teacher, Fox Meadow School, Scarsdale, New York 


On a quaint old-fashioned street in 
Odense, Denmark, stands the modest little 
house in which Hans Christian Andersen 
was born. It was my privilege last summer 
to visit the birthplace of this great man. 
There, set out for all to see and read, are 
the sketchings, paper cuttings, and writings 
with which he filled his life. There also are 
accounts of his struggles and triumphs, of 
his travels, and of honors heaped upon him 
in later life. Most interesting of all are the 
expressions of gratitude sent to him from 
children ail over the world. As one looks 
over all the different editions of his stories, 
one for almost every language used in our 
world today, the thought comes, “What a 
multitude of children has this man made 
happier because he understood childhood!” 
What a truly great man he was—a magician, 
but a magician with words—all kinds of 
simple everyday objects came to life under 
the magic of his pen. I tried to imagine my 
own story experience without an acquaint- 
ance with “The Tinder Box,” “The Snow 
Queen,” “The Brave Tin Soldier,’ “The 
Flying Trunk,” “Little Tuk,” “The Night- 
ingale,” and a host of other characters and 
tales that are the heritage of childhood. 
Later as we stood before the statue of Hans 
Christian Andersen in the public square of 
Odense, I felt that I should be happy to 
add my testimonial of gratitude for all the 
pleasure and joy that he has given to the 
many children with whom I have shared 
his stories. 


To write stories that please and satisfy 
children is not an easy thing to do. One 
who can do so is indeed blessed, for his gift 
is like a magic wand that brings into play 
all the eager expressions of happiness and 
the simple but genuine appreciation of 
childhood. And to be able to write stories 
that make children laugh is to be doubly 
blessed. Both of these abilities Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen possessed to a far greater 
degree than almost any writer, before his 
time at least. The testimony of several 
generations of children has proved the 
genuineness of his gifts. 

But it is a far cry from the publication of 
Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales to 
the enormous output of books for children 
that we have come to expect each year 
from our modern publishers. One naturally 
wonders which of these new stories will live 
so that generation after generation of chil- 
dren will adopt them as their own. Cer- 
tainly they will be the ones that children 
themselves choose to keep alive. For no 
matter how many parents, teachers, fond 
aunts and uncles, and “book specialists” set 
up standards for the “best books for chil- 
dren,” the children themselves will discard 
those that do not meet their own standards. 
Children have very definite standards for 
books that they choose, just as adults have 
standards by which they choose their read- 
ing material. Sometimes these standards are 
too subtle for children to express so that 
adults can understand them. I am sure that 
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children realize qualities in books and 
stories to which adults attach terms such as 
continuity, wholesome relationships between 
characters, true to life incidents, etc., but 
they aren’t so glib in expressing them pos- 
itively. They know what they want in their 
stories—sincerity, faithfulness to form, no 
shamming, no utter impossibilities, lots of 
humor, exciting situations, no boredom, real 
characters in their proper setting, etc. Of 
course they don’t express their preferences 
in such words and phrases. They say, as 
Doris said last fall, “I put Hans Christian 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales on my list. I love 
his stories because he doesn’t make you be- 
lieve he’s writing about something real 
when he isn’t.” 

Or, as one fifth grade boy wrote: “This 
story is enjoyable, but it is not nearly so 
good as Ernest Thompson Seton’s Biog- 
raphy of a Grizzly. ‘The animals in Seton’s 
book act like real animals.” 

Then I remember one child’s reaction to 
this year’s Newberry Medal book, Roller 
Skates: “The reading is hard and the words 
are queer. There is a murder in the story 
that our children won’t like—but there is 
one nice thing, there is a real little girl in 
it, and she does things that could be true.” 

Another child, when asked to recommend 
a certain book, replied, “This is the kind of 
book you read to pass the time away.” 

Then there was the whole group of fifth 
grade boys and girls who liked Mary Pop- 
pins so well that they wrote to Pamela 
Travers asking her to put her into another 
book because, “although we know you made 
her up, we think she’s about the funniest 
and realest character we’ve ever met in a 
book.” 

It was this same group that decided that a 
certain highly recommended set of history 
stories (English) should not be in our 
library because they told “only one side” 
and the information didn’t seem true ac- 
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cording to other stories of the same inci- 
dents that they had read. But the most 
exasperating thing about this book, accord- 
ing to these fifth grade children, was the 
short, jerky sentences used by the author. 
They felt that she was writing down to 
them. “She must have thought that six- 
year-old children were going to read these 
stories,” as one girl put it. 

From my own experience with children 
and their books I could multiply examples 
indefinitely—all serving to illustrate the 
point that children do have definite stand- 
ards, not only for stories, but for all types 
of reading material put before them. I shall 
describe just one other incident which seems 
to illustrate the point unusually well. 

Several years ago there was published a 
set of science books for the intermediate 
grades. They begin with the story of the 
earth and showed the development of the 
world up to modern times. The authors 
used a technique which they evidently felt 
would add to the attractiveness of the infor- 
mation. Interwoven with facts were ques- 
tions asked by imaginary children of an 
imaginary class in an imaginary school. It 
so happened that a group with which I was 
working wished to find some information 
about the solar system. The boy who was 
doing the research used one of the above- 
mentioned set of books. He volunteered to 
read to the class and, after wading through 
about a half dozen imaginary questions 
asked by Billy, Marian, etc., he came to the 
information that answered the group’s ques- 
tion. By that time the patience of one little 
girl was completely exhausted and she ex- 
ploded with, “Why do we have to know 
what Bob and Mary and everybody in that 
class asked before we can find the answer to 
our question?” This was followed by similar 
expressions of opinion from almost every- 
one in the group. Then and there we sat 
down and talked over books of facts and 
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information, went to the library and looked 
over other books in which we could find in- 
formation about the solar system, and de- 
cided to make a list of such books for the 
group that would follow us the next year. 
This conference only confirmed what I al- 
ready knew: children do not like their in- 
formation “sugar-coated.” I was sorry that 
the authors of this set of books did not see 
and hear this particular group of boys and 
girls sit in judgment upon their highly pol- 
ished adult product. 

It would seem then that children do have 
standards of their own by which they can 
select their reading materials. Does this 
mean that they should be allowed to browse 
indiscriminately among everything that 
comes from the press and, without any di- 
rection whatever, choose what they wish to 
read? Certainly they should have access to 
all types of reading materials—how else will 
they develop any judgment or appreciation 
of what is good or bad? Certainly they 
should be allowed to choose what they read. 
But in addition to these opportunities there 
should be intelligent direction toward bet- 
ter standards and appreciations. This direc- 
tion must be simple, indirect, sympathetic. 
It must be based upon an understanding of 
children, their reading problems, and their 
books. No person, teacher or parent,can hope 
to accomplish much in the development of 
attitudes toward books unless she herself 
knows the books that children are likely to 
read. Anyone is well repaid in the pleasure 
she gets from being able to talk over books 
with children for any time she finds neces- 
sary to spend in becoming acquainted with 
them. Only when an adult finds joy in a 
book herself can she introduce a child to it. 

Any direction of a child’s reading should, 
I believe, take the direction of an attitude 
toward and feeling for books. This elimi- 
nates the choosing of this or that book as 
the “best book” for a child. What children 
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like about books and say about them is their 
own particular private matter, for as Miss 
Annie Moore once put it, “Any book is the 
right book if it suits this particular child a 
this particular time.” But we do hope that 
as a child grows his appreciations will 
deepen, his judgments broaden, and his atti- 
tude toward living take form. It is possible, 
I believe, to direct a child’s reading so that 
better attiudes will develop and at the same 
time to keep the child’s initiative unham- 
pered so that he is free to choose what he 
reads. Having worked with a large group 
of children for a period of over five years in 
an attempt to direct them toward these bet- 
ter attitudes and toward a feeling for books, 
I believe I see certain results. To state these 
results is very difficult, for they are hard 
to measure, but I believe I can sense them as 
I continue to work with this group of chil- 
dren. 

In the first place, these children are ac- 
quiring a feeling for books. By this I mean 
they realize that a book is something to 
turn to for fun, enjoyment, and interesting 
information. They have browsed among 
many books, handled them, helped to take 
care of them; they have discussed them with 
other children and compared one with the 
other. Consequently they are beginning to 
feel their attractiveness and worth; they are 
sensing a satisfaction in the ownership of 
a beautiful book; they know books as a 
source of pleasure and enjoyment. 

In the second place, these children are 
beginning to recognize quality in the writ 
ings of certain authors and illustrators. They 
have compared older and modern books; 
they have discussed the language, situations, 
story endings, pictures of characters, humor, 
etc. They are beginning to see that several 
authors can write about the same subject 
and all the books be worth while, or that 
out of more than three books by one author 
only one might prove to be good. They 
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say, “I don’t think this book is half so good 
as Midget and Bridget,’ or “I'd much 
rather read Black Beauty than Smoky.” 

] believe the same is true when it comes 
to quality of illustration and general make- 
up of books. These children are consistently 
growing in ability to judge design, purpose, 
use of color, etc., in working with books. 
They are beginning to distinguish whether 
pictures are used merely as decoration or 
whether they add to the story. They are 
recognizing beauty of design as against 
mere pictures. For example, quoting from 
this year’s book reviews: 


Ferdinand—“The illustrator must have a 
keen sense of humor to draw such funny 
pictures.” 

Teeny and the Tall Man—“Every picture 
adds to the story. You ought to see the ex- 
pressions on the faces of the characters.” 

George Washington—‘You will want to 
own this book if only for its lovely pictures.” 


The note of “owning” a book appears 
over and over again in this year’s book sug- 
gestions to other children. Children say, 
“Ask your mother to get you this book,” 
or “This is a good book to find in your 
Christmas stocking.” 

The next result, as I see it, is what I shall 
call a “speaking acquaintance” with chil- 
dren’s books, authors, and illustrators. Chil- 
dren go to the library and ask for “a book 
with illustrations by Lois Lenski,” or “a 
horse story as good as Smoky,” or “a book 
that has the same kinds of characters as 
Winnie the Pooh.” One child said to me 
before Christmas, “I am going to get Ander- 
sen’s Fairy Tales for Christmas and have 
asked for the one illustrated by Anne An- 
derson.” Many of these children are begin- 
ning to know which authors and _ illus- 
trators, as well as publishers, they can expect 
to come up to their standards. They help 
each other to select books from the library, 
recommend books to each other, talking 
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freely and informally about them both in 
positive and in negative terms. When chil- 
dren who have been sick or absent request 
a list of books, it is always forthcoming. One 
such list was made by a group of fifth-grade 
children last spring in about fifteen min- 
utes and proved very worth while. 

Whether this ability to recognize books, 
authors, and illustrators and to talk intelli- 
gently about them is something to work for 
might be questioned, but I feel that it has 
a very definite value. In the first place, it 
gives the child a basis for the choosing of 
his own reading. In the second place, it 
gives him more self-confidence and makes 
him more interesting as a person. In addi- 
tion, it helps to develop a genuine interest 
in books. 

Another result of our program, as I see 
it, is the development of an understanding 
and sympathy for other groups, both older 
and younger. One phase of our program is 
the reviewing of the new fall books each 
year and the making of suggestive lists for 
Christmas gift books for the children. This 
means that these young readers are forced 
to be thinking constantly of what the 
younger children will like, what it is about 
a book that might appeal to them, and how 
to choose books that will interest children 
of different ages. In going around to dif- 
ferent groups to discuss the book they have 
read, which is another phase of our program 
for developing an attitude toward books, 
they must plan to talk differently to the 
younger children than to the older ones. 
When presenting a book to an older group, 
they must learn to respect the group’s opin- 
ion, sometimes their scorn of the choice they 
have made. All the children meet together 
to share books, thus feeling a common in- 
terest. When children help in the selection 
of and reviewing of the books for a schooi, 
they cannot but have a feeling for the unity 
of the school. 
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Each year, as these children present the 
new books to the school, I feel that they 
are showing consistent growth in ability to 
look at books critically. They have access 
to all kinds of books—good, poor, indiffer- 
ent. They talk over and over about these 
books, exchange ideas, test their own opin- 
ions, and gradually come to the realization 
that some authors and illustrators are supe- 
rior to others. Most of this judging is on 
their own level, but nevertheless it is a step 
toward standards of their own by which to 
select their reading materials. A few ex- 
amples from last fall’s book reviews will 
serve to illustrate how these children express 
their critical judgment: 


“IT don’t like this book for two reasons. 
The way it is written makes the chapters 
end too suddenly and the pictures are too 
scattered over the pages.” 


“This is exciting and true, which makes it 
about the best book I’ve ever read.” 


“T like this book, but I don’t know why. 
Every once in awhile it gets a little bit too 
silly.” 


“Even at my age I enjoyed this story. I 
am sure a little child would love to have his 
mother read it to him just before he goes to 


bed.” 


“This book is just right for reading to 
yourself. It is good, clear print and the pic- 
tures by Wanda Gag are like all of her pic- 
tures. They make you see the story and you 
want to laugh.” 


In carrying out a program for developing 
broad experiences for children with books, 
not the least of the results are the pleasure 
and understanding of children that come to 
the adults fortunate enough to be working 
with groups of young readers. It is a real 
joy to realize that someone who never liked 
to read is beginning to sense that there is 
after all something very worth while about 
reading. There was Jackie who came to 
the Summer Demonstration School as a 
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problem. He couldn’t read and didn’t wam 
to read, so said his mother and all the ¢e. 
perts. He hated reading, so he said. Yet a 
the end of six weeks he had read intel}. 
gently and with pleasure nine stories, car. 
ried a number of new books back to his lit 
‘le school in one of the southern states, and 
at Christmas sent us a list of books that he 
had asked for as Christmas gifts, with the 
announcement that he thought reading was 
almost as good fun as riding horseback. And 
this all came about because he was thrown 
with a group of children who loved to read 
and because someone knew “some more 
good horse stories like the one you put on 
my desk yesterday.” Then I remember a 
group of sixth grade boys in another Dem- 
onstration School who announced in no un- 
certain terms that they hated poetry, yet 
after hearing “East is West,” “The High. 
wayman,” “Da Pup Een Da Snow,” and 
“The Skeleton in Armor” concluded there 
was something to it after all and ended up 
the summer by reading to each other such 
poems as Masefield’s “Cargoes” and “Sea 
Fever” and Emerson’s “Rhodora.” 

But there is an even greater joy that comes 
to the adult working with young readers. 
This is from contact with the child who 
sees deeper and feels more sensitively than 
you yourself can see and feel. One such 
child was Betty Jo, who came bouncing in 
one morning and announced that she was 
very happy and didn’t know why unless it 
was because she had found a_ beautiful 
butterfly on the screen door and that all the 
way to school she had been trying to recall 
a poem which had been read to her several 
days before. “You must read about the lit- 
tle house right away,” she said; and I had 
the privilege of watching her face while I 
reread for her, “Song for a Little House,” 
and then had the greater privilege of listen- 
ing while she read it to me because “it tells 
exactly how I felt this morning.” 
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As teachers and parents we need such ex- 
periences. They keep us humble and pre- 
vent us from becoming didactic and over- 
anxious about what our children are read- 
ing. 

That such experiences with children and 
their books would not be possible were it 
not for the codperation of so many sym- 
pathetic authors and publishers goes with- 
out saying. That much of the children’s 
reading material which has come from the 
press in the past few years is mediocre is sad, 
but true. Nevertheless, we do have an 
Artsybashev producing a Seven Simeons, a 
Laura Adams Armer writing the story of 
the Navajo in the beautiful poetic language 
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of a Waterless Mountain, and a Munro Leaf 
who can make even the adults laugh with 
his Ferdinand and Noodle. We have Mary 
Poppins, Winnie the Pooh, and Dr. Do- 
little, who will live for a long time in the 
hearts of boys and girls. It seems to me that 
with a little sympathetic direction children 
just naturally gravitate to the best of the 
things that are published for them, so that 
we of the present can hope that long after 
the “Big Little Books” have been forgotten, 
the worthwhile books will remain as happy 
memories in the hearts and minds of our 
children. I feel much more sure of this since 
my visit to the birthplace of Hans Christian 
Andersen. 














CHILDREN LEARN THROUGH MANAGING 
THEIR OWN AFFAIRS 


RuTH JourDONAIS 


Teacher, Elementary School, Winnetka, Illinois 


Are satisfactory human relationships and 
effective group thinking aspects of adult life 
only? Is each person, upon reaching legal 
majority, automatically plunged into situa- 
tions which require making of judgments 
and formulation of policies of action for 
himself and his group? Surely the develop- 
ment of such responsible self-direction and 
group action is a gradual one, a process of 
growing and maturing through experience 
and practice in self-direction. Even as one 
learns to read by extensive reading, so he 
develops capacities for intelligent social par- 
ticipation through frequent participation in 
the making of judgments and choices. 

We have become increasingly aware of 
ways to expand children’s power in inde- 
pendent reading. Have we been as skillful 
in utilizing everyday opportunities to in- 
crease children’s power for making inde- 
pendent choices? The kind of citizen the 
child becomes is governed not only by the 
frequency of opportunities to evaluate and 
choose, but also by the genuineness of such 
opportunities. Children are keenly sensitive 
to artificiality. Therefore, in our eagerness 
to encourage them to work as a social group, 
we must be alert to the importance of choos- 
ing only those activities and problems which 
are real and significant to the children. 
Everyday living furnishes many real situa- 
tions which necessitate the making of 
choices. The teacher must accept the re- 
sponsibility for discovering them and for 
furthering growth in the children’s ability 


to resolve practical problems, both group 
and individual, through application of in- 
telligent thinking. 

In this discussion two situations offering 
such opportunity have been “lifted out” of 
everyday fifth grade living. The first one, 
the school store, is an aspect of the practical 
business of accepting responsibility as a 
part of living in an organized group. The 
second is a group activity in the area of 
creative dramatics. An attempt is made to 
recapture the setting of each problem, to 
determine the rdle of the teacher, and to 
analyze some of the elements of learning 
inherent in each. 

It was our group’s turn to manage the 
school store for the year. As the first burst 
of pleasure and excitement abated, questions 
began to fly: Who will run it? How shall 
we know the selling prices? Where do we 
get the things to sell? How are they paid 
for? In our first discussion we found we 
needed information as to customs and regu- 
lations already established, as well as to 
conditions governing supplies, costs, and 
selling prices. 

The committee appointed by the group 
chairman to interview last year’s store man- 
agement brought back record books and 
price lists, together with a suggestion that 
we consult the head store at Skokie Junior 
High School for changes in prices. From 
the committee which went to the principal 
for information we learned that we should 
consult with the custodian of the building 
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late 
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as to quantity and delivery of supplies; that 
we should keep a daily record of business 
and deposit the money weekly with the 
financial secretary in the superintendent’s 
ofice; that some groups wished to shop be- 
fore school and some during school hours; 
that while the store was to be run on a non- 

rofit basis, we should plan selling prices 
which would allow a small margin to cover 
errors and replace damaged materials. The 
discussion of these reports resulted in more 
committees being sent for information to 
other suitable sources. 

An issue basic to any group hoping to 
work democratically arose. Should the store 
be operated by the entire group or by a 
committee chosen by the group? It was de- 
cided realistically, I think, in relation to the 
practical aspects of the situation and the 
nature of the activity: There would be real 
jobs for only two or three at a time; more- 
over, since we were to have it for the entire 
year, all who wished to serve would have 
opportunity to do so. They planned to elect 
a manager who, in consultation with the 
teacher, was to choose an assistant. After 
two weeks the assistant was to become store 
manager and choose a new assitant from 
among those desiring to serve. Each man- 
ager was to see that the assistant understood 
the routine responsibility, and was to report 
conditions and problems to the whole group 
in our regular business meetings. He was 
to consult the teacher weekly for a checking 
of records. General policies were formu- 
lated by the whole group as was general 
planning for the opening of the store. As a 
group we arranged hours for selling, figured 
costs, made selling-price lists and counted 
reams of paper into designated selling units. 
Execution of plans and detailed planning 
were left to the delegated manager and his 
assistant. From this point the store manage- 
ment became self-sustaining and carried by 
its own momentum to the logical conclusion 
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of inventory and turning over of the books 
to the next group. 

What was the teacher’s part in this activity? 
An eminent, conservative educator said re- 
cently, “In the old days children were seen 
and not heard, while in present days it is 
the teacher who is seen and not heard.” He 
seems to imply that the teacher must choose 
between being heard constantly and auto- 
cratically and being a mere spectator with no 
vital place in the life of the group. His 
observation apparently emerges from a psy- 
chology and philosophy which says the 
teacher’s job, if she has one, is to “pour in” 
and the children’s job is to “take in.” The 
teacher need not choose between being an 
autocrat and a spectator. Her part is to pro- 
vide an enabling atmosphere. This she 
achieves (1) through believing that every 
child can grow in effectual intelligence; 
(2) through recognizing that growth in in- 
dependent thinking is basic learning; (3) 
through urging suspended judgment until 
all available facts pertinent to the problem 
are gathered and examined; (4) through 
skillful focusing of attention upon factors 
overlooked by the children; and (5) through 
being sensitive to the emotional needs of 
each individual in his function as a mem- 
ber of the group. Such a teacher, seeing her 
réle as that of guide, counselor, and con- 
sultant, strives to be intellectually honest and 
to avoid the danger of molding group will 
into preconceived patterns. 

It is difficult to depict such a philosophy 
at work, for it is a moment by moment ap- 
plication and one which emerges in complex 
situations. Perhaps one or two illustrations 
from the school store activity will aid in 
clarification of this point of view: 

Just where did the teacher take initiative? 
Why did she? What did she do? During 
the original discussion of the problems in- 
volved in taking over the store management, 
it was the teacher who interposed with, 
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“After all, can we plan well and intelli- 
gently without facts and information?” This 
does not indicate teacher domination nor 
does it show inconsistency with her belief 
in child participation in management. Skill- 
ful interposition at this point led to wise 
searching for facts and to intelligent discus- 
sion. The result was effective planning. It 
was her obligation to focus the thinking at 
that moment. 

In her consultation with the store man- 
ager for choosing an assistant, she thought 
in terms of the needs of the individual. As 
he presented two or three names as his pref- 
erence, she in expressing her preference 
among them was thinking: Will this com- 
bination of personalities be a happy, fruit- 
ful one? Is at least one of the pair thor- 
oughly dependable? Has one of them 
enough skill in computation to insure ac- 
curacy? Has the child in question had 
relatively little opportunity to grow in self- 
responsibility in his home and community 
relationships? Is his mental, emotional and 
physical equipment such that he will profit 
by such responsibility? It is evident that all 
of these items were not discussed with the 
store manager, but many of them were. In 
so doing, this child was learning to evaluate 
those qualities essential to persons seeking 
positions of responsibility. 

The teacher chose to step in again in the 
course of a routine business meeting. Fol- 
lowing the school store report, Janette 
opened the issue by saying, “I think Tom 
must have been a very good manager, be- 
cause he was waiting here every morning 
when I came to open the play box at 8:30.” 
Bill added, “When I went into the store as 
assistant, everything was so well organized 
that it was easy to learn.” Charles said, “He 
must like doing it, because he offered at 
last meeting to substitute for anyone who 
would call him by eight o’clock in the 
morning.” The teacher added, “As I 
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checked the records for Tom, there wasp’ 
a single mistake in his accounts. Mr. Chair. 
man, I move that he be appointed to take 
my place as official auditor.” The matte 
was discussed further, put to a vote, and 
carried. 

Does this seem like trivial or accident, 
teacher participation? Her action was de. 
liberate and calculated to serve Tom’s emo. 


tional need. No child in the group wa f 


more in need of approval by members of his 
group and an opportunity to contribute to 
it meaningfully. His father had died sud. 
denly at the peak of the depression, leaving 
the family finances in ruin, which made it 
necessary for the mother to find employ- 
ment and for the family to move from a 
comfortable house to a small apartment. 
Distance from school and from other chil- 
dren’s homes, coupled with strong family 
pride, made natural social relationships diff. 
cult. Tom was under-size and young, both 
chronologically and socially, for the group. 
He was called “Tomsy” by his mother and 
by many in the group. His defense was a 
stubborn tenacity in areas where he felt 
insecure and a “bantam-rooster-like” attitude 
toward others in the group. Dramatic atten- 
tion to his sincere contribution, together 
with the expression of approval and appre- 
ciation of his contemporaries, proved to be 
stabalizing and emotionally healthful. It is 
significant to note, however, that the situz- 
tion was genuine and one in which both the 
children and the teacher participated with 
intellectual honesty. 

Did these children learn through planning 
and managing the store? Did every child 
learn the same things? To the first ques 
tion, emphatically, yes! To the second ques- 
tion, decidedly, no! As each child varies in 
personality and pattern of growth, so his 
learning varies. There were many evidences 
of individual growth and there was obvious 
growth in the group as a whole in ability to 
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attack a problem intelligently. There was 
increased independence in discussion tech- 
nique—learning to think for and with 
others. The children learned to formulate a 
general policy and to delegate its articula- 
tion to a small group—an important learn- 
ing for those in a democratic society. They 
learned to seek out suitable sources for facts 
and information. They gained a recognition 
of and a respect for accuracy in computation 
as a skill and for arithmetic as a tool. They 
grew in ability to recognize and evaluate 
the worth of dependability in service. 

This second illustration from the area of 
creative dramatics may serve to emphasize 
further the thesis that learning accrues to 
children through the management of their 
own affairs. 

In giving our much-loved play, “Dr. Do- 
little’s Circus,” two accidents occurred which 
might have been major catastrophes to a 
group less accustomed to managing its own 
affairs. Several months had gone into the 
making of costumes for the animals, scenery 
for the circus background, and the prop- 
erties. Each item was the product of group 
planning, committee and individual execu- 
tion, with frequent group criticism and con- 
ference with art and shop consultants. Many 
happy days had gone into the making and 
remaking of the play which, being free dra- 
matics, changed with each playing. We had 
made just one rule, the observance of which 
was the obligation of every player, whatever 
his part: He could say or do anything at 
any time, in any way, if it would contribute 
to and build up our theme. The theme said 
the circus manager would ultimately lose 
his circus through his neglect and mistreat- 
ment of the circus animals, while Dr. Do- 
little would become circus manager because 
of his kindness and understanding of the 
problems and life of the animals. 

The morning for which the parents and 
other children of the school had been in- 
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vited to share our play found everything in 
perfect readiness. The scenery committee 
had the scenery in place and had made de- 
tailed plans for its shifting. Each person 
had his costume on its hanger, with pins in 
place and a partner chosen to help him. The 
busy hum of preparation activities had in 
it a combination of business-like calmness 
and gay anticipation. 

The first accident occurred when Mat- 
thew Mugg, the caretaker, upset the cage of 
Jumbo the elephant. The cage was a three- 
sided hinged affair which had grown a bit 
rickety with use. Matthew Mugg not only 
saved an embarrassing moment but actually 
contributed to our theme at the same time. 
As he set the cage up and tied it together, 
he grumbled to Jumbo, “If that circus man- 
ager doesn’t have these cages fixed right, 
someone is bound to get hurt around here. 
It is a lucky thing it was your cage, Jumbo, 
instead of the tiger’s!” Jumbo responded to 
the cue in kind and we had gained an un- 
expected but valuable addition to our story. 

Dr. Dolittle’s initiative and ingenuity, 
combined with that of Matthew Mugg and 
Jip, averted another catastrophe. The mo- 
ment had come when all of the animals 
from Dr. Dolittle’s caravan were to per- 
form in a dance for the manager of an 
amusement park. They hoped to earn funds 
to care for Jumbo by means of this dance. 
Jumbo was to be turned out of the circus 
because he was now too old to perform his 
tricks. The man from the hiring agency 
was seated and the music had begun when 
Dr. Dolittle called, “Wait, wait! Where is 
Jip?” Matthew Mugg was dispatched to 
look for Jip. This was a radical change in 
the play but the other characters rose to the 
occasion. They expressed concern for Jip’s 
whereabouts and welfare. They sent Mat- 
thew Mugg again and again to look for 
him. At last he reported that he had found 
Jip, but that Jip was too sick to dance. 
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Whereupon Dr. Dolittle said sorrowfully, 
“Another animal sick in this circus in spite 
of all I can do. Something must be done 
about this management.” The dance pro- 
ceeded and the play ended as planned. The 
teacher had been seeing the play with the 
parents and assembly group. As she joined 
the group of children to return to their 
room, she learned that the change had been 
due to trouble with Jip’s headdress. It had 
come off, and as he struggled to replace it, 
Matthew continued to report that Jip could 
not be found. At last Jip gave it up and 
told Matthew to say that he was too sick to 
dance. They must do the dance without 
him. The reaction of the group was that of 
appreciation and admiration for the cool- 
headed, good thinking. No one expressed 
concern or blame for the accidents. 

Many of the values of such experience 
are obvious if one accepts the premise that 
one “learns to do by doing.” Surely this 
teacher could not ask for a stronger vehicle 
to develop initiative than the situations of 
emergency which occurred in the play. Suc- 
cessful outcome of thoughtful and fore- 
handed planning did far more to develop 
respect for the use of intelligent planning 
than any discussion of planning could have 
done. Creative ability and power of imag- 
ination grew and expanded through self- 
criticism and group analysis and evaluation. 
The experience of having met emergencies 


effectively brought an accompanying self. 
confidence and fearlessness. Most impor. 
tant of all, perhaps, were the values achieved 
through each having done his best while 
working with and for others. 

The teacher was neither spectator nor 
autocrat in this activity. She helped the 
children to plan thoughtfully and in such 
detail that they had security as a background 
to creative expression. She had helped them 
to see that each counted as an individual as 
he found his place in group responsibility, 
She helped them through her sincere belief 
that each individual has power to grow in 
creative imagination and ability to meet 
problems intelligently. Finally, she served 
them through having courage to sit in the 
audience among others who had come to 
see the play, believing in the children and 
knowing they must have the experience of 
succeeding through their own resourceful- 
ness. 

Basically, learning is learning, whatever 
the age. Children manage their affairs as 
adults manage theirs. They consult with 
specialists and others in whom they have 
confidence. They analyze, plan, try out the 
plan, change the plan if it seems necessary, 
and accept or reject the outcome as adequate 
for present or subsequent use. As Dr. Kil- 
patrick has pointed out, “Whatever of an 
experience we accept to act on now or later, 
that we learn and it becomes a part of us.” 
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LIVE AND LEARN AT POTRERO HEIGHTS 


BEULAH D. Bartietr and Biytue F. Monroe 


Potrero Heights School, San Gabriel, California 


Tue ProsLteM 


Can children of intermediate grades co- 
éperate with children of other grades in 
such ways as to insure personality adjust- 
ment and environmental orientation of each 
child within the group? Can children of in- 
termediate ages learn through working with 
children of other ages? 

Can they? They do—at the Potrero 
Heights School in Southern California. 

Heterogeneity of grouping is no daring, 
novel, extraordinary experiment at this 
school; it was accepted long ago as the most 
efficient arrangement possible for further- 
ance of a school program based upon dem- 
ocratic principles. 


Tue SETTING 


Located twelve miles east of downtown 
Los Angeles, and occupying an elevated po- 
sition overlooking the broad and fertile San 
Gabriel Valley, is the thousand-acre un- 
incorporated district known as Potrero 
Heights. The elementary school property 
is a two-acre tract near the center of the 
district. The school plant proper consists 
of two principal structures and of three 
smaller auxiliary buildings: garage, tool 
shed, and paint shop. There are two 
teachers and an enrollment of ninety-four 
boys and girls. 

Of the children, twenty-five are of Mexi- 
can and eight are of Japanese parentage; 
the remainder are of white “all-American” 
stock. Picture the group: ages six to fifteen, 


wide variations in physical characteristics, 
and amazing ranges in interests, aptitudes, 
capacities, abilities, and levels of attainment. 
Ninety-four bundles of potentialities, ninety- 
four lusty young human dynamos. 

A rural setting provides us with a wealth 
of material upon which to base our curricu- 
lum, material which is vital and meaningful 
to each child since it is a part of his own ex- 
periencing, and lying therefore well within 
his range of comprehension. 

Recent subdivision of ranch property has 
attracted to the district many newcomers, 
“city folks,” who have in turn introduced 
new (to Potrero Heights) ways of doing, 
new ways of thinking. Formerly isolated 
from such influences, the old-time residents 
are now contacted by a great variety of fac- 
tors usually associated with an urban area. 
Thus today our environment means more 
than foothills, orchards, vineyards, dairies, 
and herds of sheep and cattle. It means also 
a multitude of problems relating to labor, 
business, trades, and professions. 

It is our responsibility as teachers to see 
that all this richness of content is utilized 
so that the children may grow in sensitivity 
to their environment, and may develop in 
ability to discern relationships in the world 
that lies about them. 


Why Grapes? 


Potrero Heights School functions as a 
unit, children and teachers working to- 
gether in the way that seems best suited to 
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meet whatever problem is at hand. It would 
appear to us an awkward, artificial, inefhi- 
cient procedure indeed were we to sort our 
children into eight grades and to maintain 
a fixed grouping throughout the school year. 

It may seem paradoxical that Potrero 
Heights School, ungraded as it is, should 
concern itself, for present purposes, with ac- 
tivities of children of specific (intermediate) 
grades. How can such a school contribute 
to a study of children’s activities in graded 
situations? 

Knowing our ninety-four children as we 
do, knowing their racial and cultural back- 
grounds, their home conditions, interests, 
aptitudes, abilities, dispositions, and present 
levels of school attainment—knowing all 
these and more, we are in a position to 
judge as accurately as can anyone (and 
that is very inaccurately, to be sure) how 
our children would be classified in a graded 
school. 

As a matter of fact, no scheme of grade 
placement has ever proven entirely satis- 
factory. Even in the most homogeneous of 
groupings there are overlappings, variations, 
gradations. We humans have a way of con- 
sistently refusing to measure up (or down) 
to norms, standards, or levels. We simply 
cannot be “graded.” So—humans being hu- 
mans—why attempt, when a small school 
offers a means of escape, the impossible task 
of classifying individuals and of assigning 
them to eight different groups, or grades? 


Tue ProcRaM 


If by democracy we mean “the working 
of all, through all, under the leadership of 
the wisest and the best” (Rugg), then we 
may say that Potrero Heights School func- 
tions as a democracy. For children of vary- 
ing ages work together, each contributing to 
the various committees of which he is a 
member, each committee contributing to the 
entire school group, and leadership being as- 


sumed by those persons (usually teachers or 
other adults) who are experts in whatever 
line is under investigation. 

At least once a day all the children come 
together for discussion of present activities 
or for planning of future work. We empha- 
size this point: our curriculum does not re. 
volve around one central core study; on the 
contrary, we consider it quite as artificial to 
invent relationships where they do not nat- 
urally occur as it is to revert to the old 
method involving stereotyped subjects-to-be. 
learned. At Potrero Heights many investi- 
gations are in progress during the course 
of a day, investigations which may not be 
related to one another at all. 

We have our Astronomical Society, for 
example, the activities of which serve no 
other immediate purpose than satisfying the 
interests of the society members. There is 
no relationship between the work of this 
society and school gardening, let us say, in 
which all the children participate, no rela- 
tionship to the playhouse constructed by a 
group of younger boys and girls, nor to a 
mural painted by a group of six-, ten-, and 
fourteen-year-olds. 

Life interests are many-sided. We, as 
teachers, are not justified in cramming into 
one compartment all the rich and varied ex- 
pressions of these interests. Let there be 
many activities, many investigations under 
way at the same time. Not every new prob- 
lem which arises is of educative value to the 
entire group; it becomes the teachers’ place 
to determine whether the initial develop- 
ment of this problem should be with the 
entire school or with a smaller group. 

Let us suppose that a problem has arisen 
of such magnitude and scope that in its va- 
rious ramifications some phase is likely to be 
of interest and of value to each child in 
school. In such an instance the problem as 
a whole is first sketched in outline form. Not 
all the children perceive this whole, of 
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course; there may be many whose range of 
comprehension is very narrow because of 
limited experiencing or because of insufhi- 
cient maturation. Be that as it may, we 
continue to the next step. Children’s and 
teachers’ suggestions regarding possible ave- 
nues of approach to the solving of the prob- 
lem are listed. Individual interests are noted, 
sorted, classified, with a view to the forming 
of committees and the matching of jobs 
with interests. 

Thus the basis of grouping is interest. It 
is not often that a committee is composed 
of children of similar ages or of similar 
levels of attainment. The children them- 
selves see nothing incongruous in hetero- 
geneous grouping, for the ends pursued are 
their own, the tasks are self-imposed. 

Is there provision for drill in our pro- 
gram? There is, if and when the need for 
it is sensed by the child. In and of itself 
repetition is likely to mean little but a 
teacher-imposed task; it is only when the 
learner is conscious of purpose that the proc- 
ess is of value. There is ample provision in 
our curriculum for practice in all the so- 
called “fundamentals,” but there is this 
point of departure from methods formerly 
in vogue: we provide such situations as per- 
mit of real experiencing of the problem, real 
sensing of relationships to life itself. 


A Few EXampLes 


Mention has been made of our Astronom- 
ical Society, a venture which had its incep- 
tion as a group endeavor of what a graded 
school would classify as fourth grade chil- 
dren. These boys and girls had become in- 
terested in Greek myths relating to the star 
groups or constellations. After they had 
spent an evening learning to identify some 
of the constellations visible in our latitude, 
their enthusiasm knew no bounds. They 
read Greek myths and their own stories to 
the younger children in school; they in- 
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veigled some of the older boys into con- 
structing a moving picture contraption 
which could illustrate very effectively the 
various constellations with which the chil- 
dren had become familiar. Not only all the 
children at school but likewise parents in 
the homes became star-minded. Almost be- 
fore we knew it a number of intermediate 
and upper grade children were grinding the 
five-inch lens which, when completed, will 
be placed in our telescope now in course of 
construction. 

It is doubtful if this activity would have 
progressed beyond the Greek myth stage 
had it not been for the enthusiasm and the 
admiration of the younger children, and 
the ingenuity of the older boys. In other 
words, through the activities initiated by 
children of intermediate grade level a whole 
new world, a universe, has opened for the 
entire school, in fact for the entire com- 
munity. 

Another instance: a child’s father had pre- 
sented to the school a portion of a saber 
tooth tiger’s thigh bone, recovered from one 
of the La Brea tar pits. To the teachers that 
brown bone meant geological history, ani- 
mal life of bygone ages, primitive man’s 
struggle for existence. But an adult’s com- 
prehension is not likely to be the same as the 
child’s. And no words, mere words, no mat- 
ter how skillfully chosen (and didn’t we 
try!) can be counted upon to arouse in the 
child a sensitivity to a new situation, nor do 
they insure proper perception of relation- 
ships or intelligent comprehension of a new 
problem. 

But when we had made a trip to the La 
Brea tar pits, when we had visited the mu- 
seum which depicts in realistic form many 
of the probable scenes of those hectic tar 
pit days—ah, that was something different! 
Everybody wanted to know everything at 
once, but at length each child was satisfied 
to work upon those specific problems in 
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which he was most interested; working 
committees were formed and the school was 
launched upon an activity which occupied 
a fair portion of our time for nearly a year. 

During the progress of this study the chil- 
dren of intermediate grade level were all 
over our two acres. Some had joined with 
one group, some with another; the pooled 
activities of all groups gradually built a 
great fund of knowledge and of material 
meaningful and significant, in greater or 
lesser degree, to each child in school. The 
small brown bone had become a world. 

It was at the time of our most intense in- 
terest in animals of the Pleistocene period 
that some of our Japanese friends in the 
community returned from the Orient. We 
were shown many of the beautiful goods 
which had been brought back: silks, lacquer 
ware, carved ivory, and so on. Promptly 
everyone wanted to know more about peo- 
ple who could make such lovely things. Was 
this the time to remind the pupils that mod- 
ern Japan had no relation to saber tooth 
tigers, and that we must stick to the study 
under investigation? Indeed not. “Strike 
while the iron is hot” is a very good adage 
to follow when dealing with children. It 
happened that five of our children of inter- 
mediate grade level were of Japanese par- 
entage, and it was largely through the efforts 
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of these children that the rest of us were 
treated to some of the loveliest experiences 
of the whole year. 

We might go on and on, citing instance 
after instance of the way in which expe. 
riences are enriched and enhanced through 
contributions of individuals representing va- 
rious levels of academic attainment. But 
each instance would serve only to further 
illustrate the principles which might be 
drawn by implication from the examples 
already given. 


CoNCLUSION 


Children of the intermediate grades, or 
for that matter children of any grade, can 
and do learn through shared activities with 
children of other grades. If there be willing 
participation in a number of wholesome ac- 
tivities, we need not be concerned if the 
study groups are heterogeneous in character. 

The teacher’s place in a democratic pro- 
gram of living and learning is to create an 
atmosphere conducive to successful comple- 
tion of tasks chosen in accord with individ- 
ual interests and abilities. 

Schooling should provide those rich and 
varied experiences which are necessary pre- 
requisites and complements to clear compre- 
hension of problems and to perception of 
relationships. 














THE NEWS AT ELEVEN—A REPORT AFTER 
THREE WEEKS OF SCHOOL 


Naoma WETZEL 


Teacher, Elementary School, Bronxville, New York 


Thirty eleven-year-old boys and girls were 
discussing what they would like most to 
accomplish together during the year. Their 
needs covered wide areas. For some the de- 
sire to have time to perfect their game of 
football was paramount. Others wanted to 
understand decimal fractions. Some needed 
time to draw, others to model in clay, to 
read and write stories. As a group they 
felt it was necessary to curtail needless dis- 
cussion, especially during play periods, so 
that valuable time need not be lost while 
unimportant details were being settled. 
They wanted to study a country they had 
not studied before—one which had accom- 
plished interesting things. Several insisted 
that it be a country where things were made 
that could be reproduced in their own class- 
roo. They wanted to plan and have 
parties together and to find out what was 
going on in the world. This article is con- 
cerned with how the group tackled the mat- 
ter of finding out what was going on in the 
world and what their apparent reactions to 
that study were. 

The questions asked the first day all con- 
cerned war: 


How did the war in China get started? 

How will the war in China end? 

What is happening today in the Chinese war? 

What part will disease play in the Far East- 
ern war? 

Just what is Japan’s strength now? 

Who are the pirates in the Mediterranean 
Sea? 


As a group the children accepted the sug- 
gestion not to limit the study of world hap- 
penings to war news. They limited it only 
to those things in which the individual re- 
porting was genuinely interested and which 
he was reasonably certain would interest the 
rest of the class. They planned to obtain 
their information from reading newspapers 
and magazines, listening to radio talks and 
lectures, carrying on conversations with 
thoughtful people, watching movies, read- 
ing letters, and traveling. 

When they came together the next morn- 
ing, seven children were ready to make re- 
ports telling what was happening that day 
at Shanghai. One girl, with her father’s 
aid, reported parts of ten different articles 
and tentatively answered all the questions 
that had been asked. Six children had not 
been interested enough to bring any report 
at all. Another girl read of a woman who 
had been poisoned by eating toadstools. The 
lady was alone in the house so she sent her 
little dog for help. A boy read a warning of 
a hurricane which was expected along the 
eastern coast. Another boy brought a car- 
toon showing Roosevelt trying to blow a 
spark of life into the fire which would keep 
the pot containing the Supreme Court issue 
boiling. A girl, whose father is a newspaper 
man, brought one of her father’s editorials. 
She could not understand it wholly, but she 
did know exactly what an editorial was and 
how it differed from other items in the 
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newspaper. Her contribution very perti- 
nently opened the way for clearing up dif- 
ferences between actual news and one’s 
own opinions about that news. A boy gave 
a very confused ‘and inaccurate explanation 
of what membership in the Ku Klux Klan 
meant. Two boys attempted to answer our 
questions about who the pirates were in the 
Mediterranean. One of these answers was 
accurate but the other was dreadfully mud- 
dled. A boy told of an escaped convict who 
had lived decently in a community which 
thoroughly respected him for eight years, 
but who had at last been discovered. An- 
other told of the great amount of scrap iron 
which the United States was selling to for- 
eign countries. Several others reported the 
Nyon Conference. One boy had had a de- 
lightful two-hour conversation with a man 
who had lived in China ten years. He had 
very little power to report the interview, but 
as a person he had had a rare experience. 
The group was beginning to discover that 
there were other things happening in the 
world besides war, and that they must think 
of ways to make their reporting more in- 
teresting and accurate. Together they de- 
cided on these standards: 


1. Make the report short. 

2. Tell the report rather than read it, if 
possible. 

3. Be thoroughly prepared, if reading. 

4. Tell who wrote the article, if possible. 

5. Give name and date of the magazine or 
newspaper from which the report was 
taken. 

6. Name the radio commentator whose 
talk interested you. 

7. Tell who the person is with whom you 
have had a conversation and how he got 
his information. 

8. Take careful notes for reports of con- 
versations or radio talks. 

9. Be certain information is accurately 
given. 

10. Make it very clear when you are giving 
your own opinions about what you have 
read or heard. 


As time passed and interest spread, the 
children began to discover ways of making 
their news collecting take a more perma. 
nent form. Some made scrapbooks of the 
most interesting news item they could find 
each day. Others organized a scrapbook into 
various topics and kept separate sections for 
sports, animals, science, cartoons, and sp 
on. Many children chose to follow a single 
topic day by day to see what happened, 
Some topics which had this continuity of 
interest were the fate of the “Endeavor,” 
exploration on “Sky Island,” the girl who 
had slept for five years, and what would 
happen eventually to Justice Black. One girl 
found out much about the news through a 
collection of cartoons whose meanings she 
delighted in explaining to us. One very alert 
individual became interested in collecting 
headlines about the same subjects from dif- 
ferent newspapers. He was beginning to 
question just where he could obtain authen- 
tic information. The bulletin boards were 
divided into sections dealing with various 
aspects of things which were happening in 
the world today. Some of the most success 
ful sections were those on science, sports, 
animals, Spain, cartoons, music, book re 
views, Chinese war, comics, and news of the 
particular day. 

As a group the children were attempting 
to discover what special problems the Chi- 
nese and Japanese people are having to 
meet and the different ways they are trying 
to solve them. They were beginning to see 
that these people are trying to find best ways 
to solve their problems. They understood 
some of the geographical and _ historical 
background of the two countries and could 
see some of the reasons why the struggle 
to feed, clothe, and shelter their people 
has been a valiant one. They have seen 
moving pictures of Japan which showed 
what she was doing in education, in science, 
in industry, in art, and in agriculture. These 
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pictures showed the great beauty of the 
country with the people at work and at 
play and at home there, much as people 
work and play and live in our own coun- 
try. The children also saw one unit of the 
March of Time that showed the great in- 
dustrial development which has occurred in 
China in recent years. In contrast the pic- 
ture showed some of their own primitive 
methods of work. The great monotony and 
beautifully smooth rhythm of the move- 
ments of the men who rowed and pulled 
the boats was very rich in meaning. 

Most fortunately for this group of chil- 
dren, the Red Gate Shadow Players were 
giving “The Legend of the Willow Plate” 
in the school auditorium during the first 
month of school. The class was able to 
attend two performances and watch the 
players at work behind the stage. They 
questioned the performers as to the practi- 
cal manipulation of the puppets. They lis- 
tened to the strange musical instruments 
repeatedly and once again were captivated 
by the strange rhythm of this artistic people. 
They were gaining steadily in their respect 
for the Chinese. 

By this time the children were studying 
and making maps of China and Japan, 
showing placement of their newspaper arti- 
cles, rainfall, elevation, population, vegeta- 
tion, political divisions, and stages of the 
present struggle from time to time. 

They were also beginning to find rela- 
tionships between the different kinds of in- 
formation they were gaining and to find a 
way of drawing conclusions for themselves. 
They saw the necessity for securing accurate 
information and recording carefully the 
source of their facts. They began to realize 
that people reported the same incident in 
many different ways. They were reading 
eleven daily papers, nineteen magazines, 
and in three weeks time had consulted 
forty-eight books. They were reading let- 
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ters from people stationed in some of the 
most obvious news centers and they spent 
one afternoon with a member of their own 
high school who had recently returned from 
a year in China. They were growing in 
willingness to state opinions as they saw 
them and to be considerate if others dis- 
agreed. This was most difficult when Justice 
Black was being discussed. 

One girl made no contribution to the dis- 
cussions and said it was because no one in 
her family was interested in the news. She 
reported that her people wanted to know 
about medicine but were not willing to 
spend time on other things. This made it 
necessary for us to search the papers to see 
just how wide a variety of interests was in- 
cluded there. The child invited her mother 
to visit. The mother expressed great sur- 
prise that no one mentioned war news the 
morning she attended the class, and told of 
her own conviction that children should 
not be bothered or worried about the dread- 
ful things that were happening today. Since 
the mother’s visit the child has made very 
interesting contributions and says our news 
period becomes better fun every day. 

At the end of three weeks the children 
discussed whether or not they wished to 
continue their study of the news. Three 
children were decidedly not interested. One 
said he could not understand what he read 
in the newspapers and another said he was 
too busy doing other things to take time to 
read. Many liked to read newspapers just 
because it was fun to know what was hap- 
pening, others because they felt like grown- 
ups when they carried on a discussion. One 
boy said he enjoyed surprising people with 
information. Several liked keeping track of 
one or two news items which had an ele- 
ment of continuity. Those interests which 
held the attention of four or more children 
consistently were the strange things that 
science finds, sports, comics, war news, ani- 
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mals, foreign countries, odd or unusual 
news, and all happenings which could be 
discussed with people. They decided that 
they must continue their study of the news 
because so many of the things they wanted 
to know were still unfinished. These eleven- 
year-olds were launched on one activity 
which would continue with very little out- 
side stimulus. They were growing in 
accuracy, they were reading widely, they 


were gaining in consideration for another's 
opinion, they were discovering how to gain 
information from varied sources, they were 
making selections, forming judgments of 
people, seeing relationships between facts, 
and were having a thoroughly good time 
getting better acquainted with each other, 
As a group they seemed to be enjoying 
finding out what was going on in the 
world. 


MEETING THE SCIENCE NEEDS OF CHILDREN 
IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


CATHARINE BERGEN 


Science Consultant in the Elementary Schools, Garden City, New York 


No longer are we skeptical about the im- 
portance of science for young children. It 
is playing such a large and extensive part in 
our modern life that it cannot be neglected 
in the future as it has been in the past. The 
extent to which scientific research is to be 
carried on in this country will no doubt de- 
pend upon its importance in the eyes of the 
laymen as well as the scientists. Those of 
us who see the value of such research can- 
not help but feel the necessity of making 
science appreciations possible in the ele- 
mentary school. 

But there is a much more valid reason 
for children to have opportunities to work 
along the lines of science. Their interests 
and needs warrant it. If you would see 
some real enthusiasm, just give a group of 
boys the freedom of a room with science 
materials for them to manipulate. Well- 
chosen apparatus will give them many op- 
portunities to make simple discoveries for 
themselves and to verify some of the state- 
ments they have read in books or heard 
from their friends and parents. 


A number of research studies have been 
made on the interests of children in science. 
Some of the earlier studies seem to give 
evidence of children’s being more interested 
in some branches of science than in others. 
If we examine them closely, however, we 
generally find that those studies which in- 
dicate that children favor the biological 
sciences are balanced by other studies which 
favor the physical sciences. More recent 
studies along this line have tended to reveal 
an equal interest in all science on the part 
of children. A very recent study* has shown 
that children are inconsistent in their inter- 
ests over short periods of time (a few 
months). This would seem to be in agree- 
ment with the conclusion of the many edu- 
cators who believe it is possible to interest 
children in almost anything. 

What are we to do about the science in- 
terests of these fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
boys and girls? How can they best be met? 

It seems reasonable to assume that they 
cannot all be met in the same way. Some 
will be met by the class as a whole. Others 


1 Fitzpatrick, Frederick L., Science Interests. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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may necessitate an opportunity for special 
work by a few members of the class. There 
will even be instances where a single child 
may profit by individual work. In the ideal 
school all of these opportunities will be pro- 
vided. 

Class work in science may come as the re- 
sult of something one of the pupils has read. 
A passage from some book may contain the 
description of a simple science experiment 
the members of the class would like to see 
performed, or a newspaper may contain the 
announcement of a discovery the children 
wish to discuss. Some science needs come 
out of other projects the class is carrying 
on. Perhaps they are studying communica- 
tion and find they need to know how the 
telephone or telegraph works. They will 
very likely want to examine a telegraph and 
a telephone set and connect them with a bat- 
tery so they can send messages from one 
room to another or from the classroom to 
the hall. Many children make their own 
telegraph sets and use them. Or it may be 
that the class has been studying the United 
States. The physical features of the coun- 
try will mean more to them if they are 
somewhat aware of the forces responsible 
for their formation. This means a study of 
the geological history of the country. The 
children may be very much interested in 
making a map of North America as it was 
before the last glacier? They may enjoy 
studying a rainfall map of the United 
States and trying to locate the deserts, for- 
est regions, and grasslands by means of their 
relation to rainfall. They may be interested 
in the causes of different rainfall areas. Then 
again, a class may decide to provide food 
for birds in cold weather. They will want 
to know which birds may be expected at the 
feeding stations and what kinds of food 
these birds prefer. It may be desirable for 
them to take a field trip to find the best 
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places for feeding stations. The question of 
the location of the stations may not be an- 
swered until several have been placed and 
a comparison made of the amount of food 
eaten at each one. 

General class discussions are very helpful 
but experiments, demonstrations, and ob- 
servations are the very essence of science. To 
limit the class experience to reading and 
talking is to miss the opportunity of giving 
the children the richest experiences that 
science has to offer. Apparatus for experi- 
ments need not be expensive nor elaborate. 
Oftentimes the children can bring the neces- 
sary materials from home. A class discussion 
may truly become a lesson in scientific 
method if experiment and observation are 
resorted to for obtaining and verifying in- 
formation. 

There are many times when the classroom 
will not be satisfactory. The children will 
have to use the out-of-doors to find the an- 
swers to their questions. Field trips and 
visits to industrial plants will enable them 
to get some first-hand information. 

Occasionally it is desirable to show a mo- 
tion picture in connection with the science 
work. It may even be possible at times to 
get someone from the community whose 
occupation is of a scientific nature to come 
and talk to the children. 

Reading books and looking up reference 
material in the library should not be ig- 
nored, but we must take care that the chil- 
dren’s science experiences are not limited 
to reading. 

Besides general class work in science it 
may be possible to give some of the children 
additional opportunities. Special groups may 
be formed of those who seem particularly 
eager to work in science or who have some 
problem which requires the use of science 
materials to find a solution. A few pupils 
may be given time to work by themselves. 


2See Emmons, Thiel, Stauffer, and Allison, Geology. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1932. 
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There are three general methods of work- 
ing with children in special groups. One 
involves strictly individual work in which 
the pupil works alone. Another involves a 
small group made up of boys and girls all 
of whom are interested in doing special 
work along some one line. Such a system 
seems perfectly adequate providing the 
groups are kept small. The third method 
can be used where there are several small 
groups working on different projects pro- 
viding these groups are able to go ahead 
with their work without much assistance 
from the teacher. This method consists in 
having a number of the groups working in 
the same room at the same time. Obviously 
this is a time-saving method for teachers 
who have many children to handle, but it 
cannot be used where many of the groups 
need constant help from the teacher. 

If there is no science teacher in the school, 
the classroom teacher will have to arrange 
for all the science work. This third method 
of group work is probably best suited to her 
if each member of the class is anxious to 
participate in a group. If any child is not 
interested in what the other groups are do- 
ing it is possible for him to start a new 
group or to work by himself. The impor- 
tant part of group work is the freedom the 
children have to join any group or to form 
a new one. Children often get a great deal 
more profit and enjoyment from working in 
small groups than with the whole class. If 
for any reason it seems impossible or very 
impractical to allow time for such activity 
during school hours, an opportunity may be 
offered after school, perhaps in the form of 
a science club. 

Children sometimes want to set up experi- 
ments which cannot be completed in a day. 
Experiments with sprouting seeds and grow- 
ing plants may last for several weeks. It is 
desirable to find a place where experiments 
of this sort can be started and left undis- 
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turbed for fairly long periods of time. If 
there is a science room or separate room jn 
the school that can be used for this purpose, 
it may be safer to leave them there than in a 
corner of the classroom, where they are 
liable to be accidentally damaged. 

It is well for the child to have some time 
when he may try any experiments he 
wishes. Many children have this opportu. 
nity at home. Perhaps we can make it pos- 
sible for all children to have the opportunity 
at school. Of course, the child should take 
the responsibility for gathering his own 
materials. 

I have found that materials of an astro- 
nomical nature are generally very popular 
with children of the intermediate grades, 
They enjoy reading about and discussing 
the origin of the various sky bodies as well 
as the causes of meteors, eclipses, and the 
craters on the moon. They are interested in 
learning to identify some of the more prom- 
inent constellations. This can best be done 
at night. The children meet on the school 
lawn for about half an hour in the evening. 
We start our constellation study before all 
of the stars are out, as the brighter ones can 
then be indicated with less confusion. The 
children are excited when a meteor happens 
to flash by. Someone always wants to know 
what caused it. Everyone is interested in 
knowing something about the vast number 
of years it takes for the light from many 
of the stars they are looking at to reach 
us. 

We are indeed fortunate in having the 
use of a good sized telescope which is 
housed in a separate building on the high 
school grounds. With this the children have 
observed sun spots during the daytime (one 
should never look at the sun through a 
telescope without a special eyepiece for the 
purpose) and planets, star clusters, nebulas, 
and the moon at night. This has been ex- 
ceedingly popular and the children are fre- 
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quently asking when they may have another 
evening with the telescope. 

One fourth grade did something a little 
unusual but, nevertheless, intensely interest- 
ing. They asked to study about deep-sea 
life. Several books and magazines were 
brought in the following week and their 
owners were eager to show the pictures of 
deep-sea fish they had found. The main part 
of the study, however, centered about sim- 
ple experiments to show increase of water 
pressure with depth; the method of keep- 
ing water out of a diving bell; and the 
amount of salt in the ocean (actual ocean 
water which had been collected by another 
class was evaporated to get the salt). The 
children were enthusiastic in discussing the 
whys and wherefores of how the fish can 
stand the strong pressures in the deep sea 
and what would happen if they came near 
the surface. 

A fourth and a fifth grade became much 
excited over an experiment which was simi- 
lar to the famous one performed by Galileo 
from the Leaning Tower of Pisa. They 
wanted to see if a light object would fall as 
fast as a heavy one, due to gravity. As it 
was necessary to use objects of about the 
same size and shape to cancel the effect of 


igI 
air resistance, we decided on two book bags. 
Several books were put in one to make it 
heavier. Part of the class watched from the 
second story windows from which the bags 
were dropped simultaneously or as nearly 
so as possible. The rest of the class was 
down on the ground. Several of the children 
were flat on their stomachs so they could 
see exactly which bag hit first. 

Almost any chemical experiment will at- 
tract the interest of the children. Sometimes 
members of the class who own chemistry 
sets will bring them to school and give a 
demonstration. While children like such 
demonstrations, they generally are unable 
to understand them very well. Experiments 
planned by the teacher who has a back- 
ground in the subject have proved to be even 
more attractive to the children and with a 
little explanation they can be understood to 
some degree. 

Although I find children especially inter- 
ested in using apparatus or making observa- 
tions at first hand, there are times when 
they become very engrossed in an abstract 
problem. One of our sixth grades once had 
a very heated argument as to “What is 
up?” and “What is down?” and “Why the 
north is so often put at the top of a map.” 











This article concludes the special series on the intermediate grades. 

















A NATIONALITY COURSE IN SOCIAL SCIENCE BASED 
| ON LOCAL NEEDS 
Inez B. PETERSEN 


Elementary Supervisor, Public Schools, Ironwood, Michigan 


Social science studies have been under 
serious consideration during the past few 
years in most progressive school systems and 
rightly so. Many of us are still living in 
the Dark Ages of historical material and 
procedure. We cling tenaciously to the 
things that have been handed down to us 
from previous generations and are loathe to 
give them up because we fail to recognize 
a social being who needs help and guidance 
in learning to live rather than in recounting 
facts. In this community, Ironwood, Michi- 
gan, we have felt a need for a change, espe- 
cially in the fourth and fifth grades. We 
shall discuss, briefly, our reasons for a new 
venture in social science, as well as the na- 
ture of a new course of study for the two 
grades. 


REASONS FOR A New CoursE 


For a number of years we had been dis- 
satisfied with our set-up in history. In grades 
four and five we taught early and later 
American history, respectively. In grades 
seven and eight this same material was re- 
peated. Then, in high school, students were 
again required to take a course in United 
States history. We found, by means of a local 
survey,’ that by the time they had finished 
high school there was a decided dislike for 
American history. In our seventh and eighth 
grades the condition was different, according 
to another survey,” where pupils listed history 


1 “Survey of Present Status of 164 High School Graduates to Determine Modification of Curriculum in the Ironwood 


Schools,” by Arthur E. Erickson and R. Ernest Dear 


2 “Results of Questionnaire Inquiring into Interests of Local Pupils,” by Inez Petersen. 
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as a favorite subject. Doubtless the repetition 
in high school became monotonous and the 
course was evidently unpopular. Other fac. 
tors might have entered, such as: methods of 
approach, teaching techniques, and teaching 
personnel. Nevertheless, the fact existed that 
high school students felt history was bore. 
some and that it did little for them—hence, 
the need for a change somewhere. Should it 
be in the upper or lower level? 

From our observation in history classes in 
the lower grades, we thought that the mo 
terial here was frequently too difficult for 
the average group, and often too far re. 
moved from the child’s needs and interests. 
For example, in grade four he studied about 
the constitutional convention, which was be- 
yond his grasp; he read about the Revolu- 
tionary War, which seemed of little signifi- 
cance to him. In fact, he read and discussed 
many things that had no particular bearing 
on his present living and which did not help 
him to become an orientated social being. 
Granted, some material was valuable, so he 
learned about explorations, adventures, cou- 
rageous persons, and colonial life. These 
topics were interesting and the child 
gleaned much from them because they 
were suited to his needs, capacities, and de- 
sires. Hence, we concluded that such ma- 
terial was valuable and could be used toa 
decided advantage in a social science class. 

Our convictions about fifth grade mate- 
rial were very definite also. There we 
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presented, for instance, the details of the re- 
construction period, the slavery question, 
and other units which were again presented 
in the eighth grade and later in high school. 
Thus, we frequently observed history les- 
sons in the intermediate grades where there 
were many children who could not read, 
much less interpret, the material that was 
placed before them. Teachers admitted that 
they often felt the futility of it all, but the 
course of study required certain material, 
and the child had to master the contents 
regardless of imterest, capacity, desires, 
values, and outcomes. Some of this material, 
of course, was most worth while and should 
be considered in a course of study, but there 
was also some that was useless and should 
be discarded. 

Although we were certain that these fac- 
tors were sufficient reason for changing our 
course, we still had another very important 
problem to solve in our community. 


NATIONALITY PROBLEM 


In Ironwood, 78.4 per cent of the chil- 
dren’s parents speak a foreign language, and 
43.6 per cent of them were born in a for- 
eign country. The nationalities which pre- 
dominate here are Finnish, Swedish, Polish, 
Czechoslovakian, English, Austrian, Italian, 
and Jugoslavian. Sometimes as many as fif- 
teen nationalities are represented in a room 
of forty pupils.* 

It is therefore quite evident that we have 
an unusual situation in our schools. These 
children in many cases must not only learn 
a new language when they come to school, 
or build upon a decidedly meager vocabu- 
lary, but they must also learn to adjust 
themselves to new situations and to a differ- 
ent environment. Pupils, teachers, and par- 
ents of American extraction are called upon 
to assist in the amalgamation of national- 
ities, but they frequently become a detri- 


* “Nationality Survey of 1935,” by Inez Petersen. 
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ment rather than an asset because they fail 
to understand this very vital and delicate 
situation. Herein arises a serious local social 
problem. 

Too often we Americans think that for- 
eign countries have little to offer; that the 
habits, customs, and contributions of other 
countries to civilization are inferior, and that 
we can learn nothing from them. In fact, 
many hold the erroneous idea that Ameri- 
can institutions owe nothing to European 
nations and that our ways of thinking and 
living are unique and decidedly superior. 
Many “look down” upon the foreigner, often 
designating him as a “Dago,” “Polack,” or 
“Chink.” Consequently, the American child 
is apt to assume an attitude of superiority, 
while the child of a different nationality de- 
velops an inferiority complex which arises 
from the caste category into which he has 
been thrust by outside forces. Naturally, such 
a condition gives rise to many social prob- 
lems, and boys and girls of foreign extrac- 
tion too often face embarrassing realities 
that are apt to discourage and undermine 
worthy ambitions. There is no reason why 
such situations should be tolerated, nor is 
there any reason why such predicaments 
should arise. 

Why does this condition exist? Simply 
because American children know so very 
little of contemporary foreign people. They 
know and admire the Phoenicians, Egyp- 
tians, Romans, and Greeks for their contri- 
butions to civilization. Such attitudes have 
been fostered in the sixth grade, primarily, 
where these nations are studied under wise 
and proper guidance. Yet we do nothing to 
direct the child’s thoughts to more modern 
nations or to guide him in the study of im- 
mediate international interests. Conse- 
quently, pupils know nothing of Sweden, 
Poland, Italy, and other countries of the 
twentieth century. They do not, for in- 
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stance, know that Sweden is probably the 
most literate nation in the world, that Eng- 
lish is compulsory in her schools, and that 
her school system is recognized as among 
the best, if not the best, in the world. They 
know nothing of the love for art, literature, 
and music in Czechoslovakia, and so forth. 
It becomes our duty, then, to see that the 
school bridges a serious gap adequately and 
properly in our community. 

To develop a better understanding of 
foreign nations and to appreciate their con- 
tributions to civilization, it becomes impera- 
tive to learn something about them. We 
must present this nationality education in 
an unbiased and unprejudiced manner; we 
must lead children to see that people of other 
nations work and play much the same as we 
do. In some ways, we surpass them; in other 
ways, they excel us. An exchange of ideas 
and an intelligent understanding of the in- 
stitutions of other nations are essential fac- 
tors in a progressive world. 


SusyjEcT CoNTENT AND CHIEF PuRPOsE 


We have eliminated, then, in our social 
science course for grades four and five most 
of the subject matter now found in many 
courses of study and have substituted other 
material of social, cultural, recreatory, and 
historical value which might be classified 
under one head as: “Our Heritage from 
Modern Nations.” This study includes edu- 
cation, brief history, literary productions, 
institutions, art, music, geography, and char- 
acteristics of people and their modes of liv- 
ing, such as: food, shelter, clothing, play, 
and recreation. Relationship of climatic 
conditions, natural resources, and locations 
to life in various countries is observed. For 
example, we do not live as the Laplanders 
do because of certain geographical factors 
over which we have little or no control. If, 
however, we were suddenly transported to 
a colder or warmer climate, we, too, would 
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change many of our habits and custom 
Throughout this phase of the course , 
comparison with these nations and oy 
nation is made. Similarities and contrags 
are emphasized. Contributions that hay 
helped in the development of culture 
science, government, art, or some othe 
phase of civilization are observed as far as 
possible. Thus, a study of these nations wil 
not only help pupils to understand foreign 
peoples, but it will also give them a bette 
knowledge of their own country. 

The course in American history has not 
been discarded, but much material has been 
eliminated. We are chiefly concerned about 
colonial life, southern plantation life, present 
living, education, inventions, discoverie, 
music, art, personalities, and national prog. 
ress. Our chief purpose throughout is to de. 
velop a tolerant and an enlightened citizenry 
through a genuine understanding and an 
appreciation of the worth-while things tha 
have been our inheritance and which, we 
hope, will make our boys and girls hones, 
open-minded, loyal, sincere, unbiased, happy, 
and intelligent participants in the affairs of 
their own great nation. 


DIFFICULTIES 


The thing we are attempting in our social 
science course is somewhat revolutionary, 
and upheavals bring problems that must be 
solved. We are quite aware of what we are 
attempting; nevertheless, we encounter 4 
barrier when we try to decide how to do it 
For this reason, we have asked for the con- 
centrated effort of our teachers to aid us in 
our pioneer work. Most of them have a 
ready rendered invaluable services, and we 
are now beginning to see the dawn of 2 
new social science era for these grades. 

Another serious problem we face is that 
of finding suitable reference materia 
adapted to the age level of these grades be 
cause there is so little available at present 
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This problem has created a rather interest- 
ing situation, for teachers and pupils have, 
in part, worked out a solution. Thus, the 
old adage, “Where there is a will there is a 
way,” has proved quite true. To illustrate, 
one fourth grade class of average pupils has 
compiled and illustrated a book entitled, 
“Norway, Sweden, and Denmark,” which 
has been printed and sent to all schools in 
the system. This book contains reports on 
Selma Lagerlof, Hans Christian Andersen, 
and other Scandinavian authors. It lists all 
the books that have been read by these pu- 
pils during their spare time; some of those 
listed are “Children of the Soil,” “My Boys,” 
“Pelle’s New Suit,” “Building a House in 
Sweden,” “Little Friends of Norway,” and 
others. Scandinavian songs are also found, 
among them the Norwegian national an- 
them. A list of English words similar to 
Scandinavian words is given. Thus we have 
varm for warm, fisk for fish, dag for day, 
kald for cold, and so on. Original, authen- 
tic, and well-illustrated compositions are 
also included, some of which are “The 
Viking Ships,” “Fishing,” “Lumbering in 
Sweden,” “Codperative Farming,” “Farm- 
ing in Norway,” “A Norwegian Kitchen,” 
“Ole Bull,” “The Teller of Tales,” “Skan- 
sen,” “Sloyd,” “Sun Behavior,” “The Mid- 
summer Festival,’ “Churches of Scandi- 
navia,” “Getting Ready for Christmas,” 
“Colonel Lindbergh,” and others. A similar 
book on Finland has been compiled. Here 
similarities of Finland and our community 
are brought out because we have much in 
common. This material has become vital, 
interesting, and meaningful to the pupils 
and in time we should have a wealth of 
authentic material—true pictures of these 
countries rather than fictitious and super- 
ficial ideas which many present-day books 
give pupils. Granted, some valuable and re- 
liable books are now appearing on the mar- 
ket, such as, Little Tony of Italy, Near the 
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Top of the World, and Erick and Bretta. 
These and others have proved helpful in 
our undertaking. 


PRocEDURE AND NATURE OF MATERIALS 


What procedure is followed in these 
grades? During class periods in social 
science incidents are related, stories are told, 
facts and reports are given, discussions are 
held, contrasts and similarities are noted, 
authentic data are collected and recorded 
through interviews, reading, lectures, and 
photographs; plays are written and drama- 
tized; projects, exhibits, and museums are 
found; desirable attitudes are developed; 
ideals and worthy aspirations are inculcated, 
and broad social viewpoints are fostered. 
Thus, the course becomes a truly integrated 
one where reading, language, art, penman- 
ship, geography, and history become a sin- 
gle unit. 

Visual education is emphasized through- 
out. The use of actual photographs, posters, 
illustrated magazine and newspaper articles, 
travelogues in theatres, stereoscopic pictures, 
postal cards, museums, and snapshots is en- 
couraged. In many rooms this year we have 
found articles from England, Finland, 
Sweden, France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
China, Germany, and other representative 
nations brought by the children. The ob- 
jects are labeled and stories are written or 
told about them. Frequently a Museum Day 
is held, and several rooms are invited to 
a “Foreign Country Program.” Picture 
maps are common, as are sandtables, de- 
picting life in other countries. This all in- 
dicates that there is some activity and re- 
sponsibility on the part of the pupils, and 
much planning and guidance on the part 
of the teacher. 

Parents are encouraged to relate some of 
their experiences in foreign countries. There 
is still a little hesitancy on the part of par- 
ents because they are sensitive about their 
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foreign accent and are afraid of being 
“laughed at.” That is one thing we are 
eager to overcome through this course. 
Grade teachers who have been abroad are 
sent to different classes to relate stories of 
the countries they have visited. Frequently, 
our high school and junior college instruc- 
tors, who have traveled extensively, speak at 
fourth and fifth grade assemblies. Later 
these talks are discussed and recorded in 
class. This not only tends to create a greater 
interest in these countries but it also serves 
to form a closer bond between the home and 
the school. 

Throughout the course we aim to bring in 
some of the better things we find in the 
different nations. From Finland comes 
“Kalevala,” a beautiful epic on Finnish life 
and description of the country; from France 
comes the peasant artist, Millet; from 
Austria, the famous waltz king, Johann 
Strauss; from Ireland, the delightful and 
unique composer, Victor Herbert; from 
England, the melodious poet, Tennyson; 
and many others too numerous to mention. 
So we study, in part, and enjoy the beauties 
of “Kalevala”; we see the beauty of sim- 
ple life in “The Gleaners”; we hear the de- 
lightful strains of the “Blue Danube Waltz” 
and “Babes in Toyland,” and so forth. Our 
idea is to provide for the child’s recreatory 
life so that during his leisure hours he may 
find comfort and enjoyment in good litera- 
ture, art, music, and affairs of the world 
which, in turn, should help him become a 
better and a more satisfied being. Certainly, 
if we can substitute these for the gangster 
pictures and stories and “hill-billy” music 
which our children now prefer,* we shall 
have accomplished a commendable task. 


InpIRECT CHARACTER EDUCATION 


From the study of “Our Heritage from 
Modern Nations” we conclude that we offer 


4Inez Petersen, op. cit. 
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training in character education as well, 
Throughout the course pupils are brough 
into contact with the best that each nation 
has to offer. To illustrate, Finnish liters. 
ture deals mainly with the “ruggedness 
and sincerity of the people, as well as being 
a sad expression of love for their war-torn 
land. Honesty, courage, foresight, thrift, 
and love of country and nature characterize 
their lives. In English literature a merrier 
note is sounded and the words of Stevenson 
make us feel as he does— 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings, 


or as does Browning— 


God’s in his heaven 
All’s right with the world! 


or as Kipling— 


Teach us Delight in simple things 
And Mirth that has not better things; 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And love to all men ’neath the sun! 


The child discusses freely these character- 
istics and what they mean to a nation and to 
a community. He makes his own deduc- 
tions as to their significance without having 
moral lessons thrust upon him and without 
being “preached at.” There is a good deal 
of material on the market today labeled as 
character material which does the child 
more harm than good because it is artificial, 
superficial, and sometimes untrue. 

Character education is important, but we 
are making a mistake when we label a 
course as such. Character cannot be taught 
in an hour set aside for it, but it must per- 
meate every course that is offered in a school 
and it must be an integral part of every 
teacher’s daily preparation, especially that of 
teachers of literature, art, music, language, 
and social science. Many of the character 
courses that aré being taught today are 
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A NATIONALITY COURSE 


psychologically unsound, and many that are 
plausible require unusually skillful instruc- 
tors. 

TEACHER GUIDANCE AND REACTIONS 


This is still an exploratory course and 
teachers have been given much freedom so 
far. After all, the success of any course 
depends mainly upon the teacher’s genuine 
enthusiasm, her guidance, her intelligent use 
of materials, and her sympathetic under- 
standing of the child’s vital problems. Sub- 
ject matter and guidance outlines are sent 
out from time to time, but teachers may 
deviate if they have something better to of- 
fer. For instance, one teacher may wish to 
spend more time on one country than an- 
other because she has more to give on that 
particular topic. She knows that we are 
not so concerned about acquiring historical 
factual knowledge as we are in developing 
valuable social attitudes, intelligent partici- 
pation in community affairs, teaching the 
child to respect other nations, and in real- 
izing the importance of the interdependence 
of nations. We are concerned about foster- 
ing safe and sane civic attitudes and ideals 
among our children. 

The majority of teachers react favorably 
to the course although it means much extra 
work for them. Following are a few state- 
ments they have given concerning it: 


1. The pupils find the work more interesting 
than their textbook social science. It is 
much easier to adjust this course to the 
abilities of the pupils. Pupils who cannot 
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read find it impossible to interpret the 
material in many social science textbooks. 
The new course is directly connected with 
the home evironment of most of our 
pupils. 

2. The course is splendid. I feel that it fills 
a definite need. I have never taught a 
a social science course I liked better. I 
do feel there could be still more correla- 
tion with geography, which should not be 
taught as a separate course but combined 
with this course in the Rugg manner. 


3. It is cultural and socially broadening. 


4. The course served as an “integrator” and 
“codperator” within the room, the build- 
ing, and among the different schools. It 
developed responsibility in gathering 
material and it gave pupils a better con- 
ception of modern Europe. 


LooxkInc Forwarp 


In the future social science will no doubt 
be a core subject around which these two 
grades will build. In a social science period 
planning, organizing, reading, illustrating, 
writing, discussing, reporting projects, talks, 
penmanship, and various other activities 
may be going on at different times or at the 
same time. Groups or individuals may be 
working at different tasks according to their 
abilities and interests. Codperation, integra- 
tion, consideration of individual capacities, 
interests and attitudes, widened horizons, 
freedom of thought through intelligent 
guidance, pupil activity, initiative, responsi- 
bility, and better citizenry will all character- 
ize the social science course. 
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THE SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION 


During the summer session of the Labora- 
tory School, there is no set course of study 
which must be followed. This makes for 
the ideal teaching situation, and purposeful 
activity can be carried on. The first day of 
school, the children were asked what they 
would like to study. Most of them responded 
readily with suggestions, such as: Alaska, 
because it is a possession of the United States 
which they had never studied before; Coulee 
Dam, because of its nearness to home, and 
was then a current topic; South America, 
because of the revolts going on at that time; 
boats, because the Normandie had just been 
completed; and the exposition at San Diego, 
which had just opened. 

Under the guidance of the teacher, the 
pupils divided into two main groups and 
interest was centered on the boats and the 
Fair. They were then ready to begin work on 
their respective activities. 


ORIENTATION PERIOD 


The class spent several weeks reading from 
books taken from the library. These were 
carefully selected, and concerned California 
and its background, also any material which 
might awaken interest in any of the special 
features of the Fair. This material covered 
much subject matter, so that each child was 
able to find something of interest to him. 
A great deal in information was found also 
in pamphlets sent directly from the Fair and 
in magazines and newspaper clippings which 
were brought to class by the students and 
teachers. Class discussions and current re- 
ports kept the interest alive throughout this 
orientation period. The children were given 
every opportunity to discuss and question 


anything concerning their reading. During 
this period each child was urged to choose 
the subject in which he was most interested, 
and to start thinking about the activity, 


Tue Activity PEriop 


After this orientation period, the activity 
period was begun. The children interested 
in the Fair formed a group and decided 
that they would make a reproduction of 
the Fair. Then they divided into smaller 
groups according to their interests. Some 
made the Indian Pueblos; some, the Ford 
Building; some, the Japanese Tea Garden; 
some, the Spanish Mission; some, the 
Spreckles Organ; some, the Golden Gulch; 
and some, scenery of California. They spent 
several days in planning the layout of the 
Fair, then drew plans for their own build- 
ings. At first they had trouble with the clay 
because the weather was so hot that it dried 
too quickly and would crack. After ex- 
perimenting a while, they succeeded in 
making buildings which were fair replicas 
of the originals. During this step, they had 
to refer back to books and pictures to be 
sure that the buildings were accurate, and 
so that they could add smaller details which 
would make the buildings as like the orig- 
inals as possible. At times, the teachers 
would make suggestions as to handling the 
materials, and would guide them if they 
tried something too difficult for successful 
work in clay. This was excellent training 
in group codperation, as the buildings had 
to be made to scale so that the finished Fair 
would be unified. 


Tue SumMMaARY PERIoD 


The last step was the summary period in 
which each child explained to the class what 
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he had done during the activity period. 
He told the steps he had gone through in 
making his activity, and also the back- 
ground and significance of it. The rest of 
the class was at liberty to ask him any 
question and make any contribution which 
they thought important. 

During this period it is possible to cover a 
large amount of material, and the class can 
gain much information concerning a wide 
variety of subjects. 


Types oF ACTIVITY 
Activity I: The Pueblo Village 


One of the girls new in the activity work 
looked for something simple, but interest- 
ing, to construct. She found this in the In- 
dian Pueblo Village. Another girl, also 
new to this type of schooling, worked with 
her. They made the rectangular walls and 
roofs of these buildings in sections and 
then, working together, molded them into 
a section of the pueblo apartment. They 
made ten or twelve of these in varying sizes, 
and then set them up into a group of build- 
ings, very like a community of the early 
Indians. They cut the windows and doors 
into the clay when it was still flat on the 
board. Before the clay dried, they stuck 
pieces of wood extending beyond the walls 
for rafters. When the clay had dried, they 
kalsomined the buildings white. This made 
a very successful piece of work for two 
girls new to the activity program. 

Activity II: The Spanish Mission 

One day we had a speaker for the class 
who told about the Spanish Missions in 
California and the wonderful work of the 
Padres among the Indians. This interested 
one of the little girls in the San Diego Mis- 
sion. She constructed it in a manner similar 
to that in which the pueblos were made, 
except that it was one large building in- 
stead of a group of smaller ones. She 
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made the long sides and cut high arched 
windows in them. Then she made the 
front with the large door and side wings. 
The back was the same as the front, with- 
out the door. Then she cut a piece of card- 
board for the roof, and covered it with clay. 
The cardboard was to keep the ceiling from 
caving in. Inside she placed a small foun- 
tain giving the appearance of a Spanish 
patio. Then she kalsomined the mission 
white. In this activity, as well as in all the 
work on the buildings, careful planning on 
paper was done before beginning the work 
in clay. 


Activity III: The Golden Gulch 


The Golden Gulch of the Exposition in- 
terested some of the girls. They planned a 
typical mining town of the days of 49. 
They made a general store, a city jail, and 
a postoffice. These were painted brown, 
with the names printed in white. A hitch- 
ing post was placed in front of the general 
store. Large rocks were grouped around 
the buildings to give the appearance of a 
gulch. More buildings had been planned, 
but limited time and difficulty in construc- 
tion prevented their completion. 


Activity IV: The Ford Building 


One of the most interesting buildings at 
the Fair was the Ford Building. Naturally 
it caught the eye of one of the girls. It 
was difficult to construct it of clay because 
of its size, and because it is round. How- 
ever, she succeeded in making a fair replica 
painted in blue and white, with “Ford” 
printed in red letters around the top. 


Activity V: The Spreckles Organ 


One girl, being interested in music, chose 
the outdoor organ at San Diego. She made 
the organ of clay, using pieces of match 
sticks for the pipes, and the heads of burnt 
matches for the lights outlining the organ. 
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She painted it white, and trimmed it in 
yellow lights. (Yellow was to represent gold 
as we had no gold paint.) This turned out 
to be one of the most effective pieces of the 
activity. 


Activity V1: The Bank of America 

One girl finished her building, and de- 
cided to make the Bank of America. She 
constructed it of clay, carving one large win- 
dow in the front, and several windows and 
an arched door on the side. She made 
wooden bars for the windows of the bank. 
She kalsomined it white, with red roof 
and window trimmings. This added more 
color to the activity as a whole. 


Activity VII: Scenery of California 


Two sisters who had lived in California 
planned a backdrop for the Fair. In colored 
chalk, they designed a panel of mountains, 
trees, and waterfalls typical of California. 
It was made the length of the table and 
when put in place it added a great deal of 
color and charm to the activity. Much re- 
search was necessary to get the atmosphere 
of the California scenery. It was a difficult 
piece of work, but the time and effort were 
well worth while, as it unified the build- 
ings and harbor and gave them a most con- 
vincing setting. 

This group, together with the group 
working on the boats, chose to put their 
work on one large table. They planned a 
harbor of blue paper outlined in clay for 
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the boats, and grass of green paper undef 
the buildings. The historical buildings (iif 


mission and the pueblos) were placed af 


one end, and the main buildings of the F,j 
were placed near the harbor. Then the chil. 
dren decided they would have some tre 
among the buildings to lend a more ny. 
ural appearance. Each person, when he ha 
extra time, would make paper trees, shrub 
or flower beds such as might be found jy 
Balboa Park. When these were grouped 
with the buildings, they gave a very naturJ 
and attractive effect. 
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THE PROGRAM FOR THE INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES 

Our American public school system has 
sometimes been referred to as a “sway- 
backed” system. We tend to place our best 
teachers in the upper grades and the primary 
grades, leaving the middle grades without 
outstanding teachers. This error is being 
corrected to some extent. We should prob- 
ably agree that just as artistic and just as 
important a piece of work can be done in 
one grade as in another. Our best teachers 
should be equitably distributed throughout 
the grades. Less attention has also been 
given to the middle grades than to the 
primary grades and the upper grades, in 
educational literature. Supervisors seem to 
gravitate toward the upper or the primary 
grades. Nobody seems to be specially con- 
cerned about the middle grades. Hence this 
issue of EpucationaL MeruHop is a timely 
one, and may help to give the intermediate 
grade program the attention it deserves. 

We are much indebted to Professor Kil- 
patrick for presenting his most recent 
thinking on the learning process. His state- 
ment that we “learn” what we “live” and 
thereafter we will “live’ what we have 
“learned” carries conviction with it and 
shows effectively the relation between “learn- 
ing” and “living.” It is in accord with the 
current trite saying, “live and learn.” How- 
ever, much depends upon the definition of 
the term “living.” This term is as broad as 
life and can not be restricted to a limited 
sense. The question is raised as to whether 
“living” may go on under a subject-curric- 
ulum. Dr. Mearns makes an excellent case 
for “learning” as “living,” but he makes an 
equally excellent case for the retention of 
“reading” and “literature” in the curriculum. 


Miss Catharine Bergen indicates very effec- 
tively the kind of science teaching which 
should be carried on in the middle grades. 
This teaching meets Dr. Kilpatrick’s stand- 
ards, but also justifies the inclusion of 
“science” as a subject in the curriculum. 
The main consideration seems to be the kind 
of teaching that is done. The learning must 
be meaningful, functional, and make for 
effective and desirable growth. 

Important as is the pupil’s purpose in 
teaching and learning, Dr. Herbert Stolz 
points out that there are other things which 
must be taken into consideration, namely, 
the child’s physical and mental needs at the 
various stages of his growth. The facts con- 
vincingly brought out in his article are 
challenging and can not be rejected. “Under- 
standing the Child during the Latency 
Period,” by Caroline B. Zachry, also makes 
a valuable contribution to our understanding 
and appreciation of the physical and mental 
needs of children during this intermediate 
grade period. These are timely articles, and 
give evidence of their scientific basis. 

An especially challenging article to our 
present graded system in the public schools 
is the one by Miss Bartlett and Miss Monroe. 
In life, a child is associated with adults and 
children of various ages. Why, in school, 
should he be associated with children of 
approximately his own age only? It is en- 
tirely possible that there are some undis- 
covered values to be found in grouping 
pupils of several different grades together 
in some of their educational enterprises. 

The other articles on other aspects of inter- 
mediate grade education are also timely and 
stimulating. Mrs. Mossmaf, special editor, 
is to be heartily congratulated on this issue. 

F. M. Unperwoop 
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ATLANTIC CITY PROGRAM 
Plans for the meeting of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
at Atlantic City are progressing rapidly, and 
a pre-view of the program follows. The 
meetings are to be held in Haddon Hall, and 
members are urged to make this hotel their 
gathering place for friendly fellowship as 
well as for the meetings. It is the one time 
of the year when we can get better ac- 
quainted. Let us make the most of it! 


The Nature and Importance of Coopera- 
tion in Democratic Living and in the 
Development of Instructional Programs 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Monday, February 28, 2:15 P. M. 
Vernon Room, Haddon Hall 


Presiding, Edith M. Bader, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Presi- 
dent of the Department 


CoopErRATION or DictatorsHIP? 
R. Bruce Raup, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


Tue Piace oF CoopERATION IN THE DeEvELop- 
MENT OF INSTRUCTION 
Paul J. Misner, Superintendent of Schools, 
Glencoe, IIl. 


TECHNIQUEs OF CooPERATION BETWEEN 
Community Groups AND THE SCHOOL 
A. D. Sheffield, Professor of Group Leader- 
ship, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Tuesday, March 1, 9:30 A. M. 
Vernon Room, Haddon Hall 


Presiding, Hollis L. Caswell, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y.; First Vice-President 
of the Department 


Pupits IN THE CoopERATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL PRocRrAMs 
Paul R. Hanna, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif. 
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TEACHERS IN THE CoopPERATIVE DEvELopMeyy 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL PRoGRAMS 
Alice Miel, Principal, Donovan School, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


CoMMUNITY CooPERATION IN THE Devezop. 
MENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 
Glenn Kendall, Superintendent of Educa. 
tion, Norris, Tenn. 


Report oF COMMITTEE ON 1938 YEARBOOK, 
“TECHNIQUES OF COOPERATION” 
S. A. Courtis, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


GROUP MEETINGS 


Illustrations of Cooperative Practices in 
the Development of Instructional Programs 


Group I. Cooperative ProcraMs IN Cup 
GUIDANCE 
Tuesday, March 1, 2:15 P. M. 
Blue Room, Chalfonte 


Chairman, Frank J. O’Brien, Acting Director, 
Bureau of Child Guidance, Public Schools, 
New York, N. Y. 


Group II. Cooperative Facutty Orcaniza- 
TION IN EpucATIONAL PLANNING 
Tuesday, March 1, 2:15 P. M. 
Mandarin Room, Haddon Hall 


Chairman, G. Robert Koopman, Coordinator 
of Instruction and Curriculum, State De 
partment of Public Instruction, Lansing, 


Mich. 


Group III. Community CoopERATION IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SocIALLy UsEFUL 
Activities AMONG STUDENTS 
Tuesday, March 1, 2:15 P. M. 
Solarium, Haddon Hall 


Chairman, Samuel Everett, Associate Professor 
of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Group IV. CoopErATIVE SUPERVISION 


Tuesday, March 1, 2:15 P. M. 
Roberts Room, Chalfonte 


Chairman, Eldridge T. McSwain, Associate 
Professor of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND REPORT 


Group V. CoopEratTivE CurRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 
Tuesday, March 1, 2:15 P. M. 
Derbyshire Room, Haddon Hall 


Chairman, Doak S. Campbell, Director, Divi- 
sion of Surveys and Field Studies, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 


Tenn. 


Group VI. Lay CoopEraTION IN THE DEvELOop- 
MENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 
Wednesday, March 2, 9:30 A. M. 
Derbyshire Room, Haddon Hall 


Chairman, Mildred English, Superintendent, 
Peabody Training School, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 


Group VII. CoopERATIVE TECHNIQUES IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHER TRAINING 
PRoGRAMS 
Wednesday, March 2, 9:30 A. M. 
Solarium, Haddon Hall 


Chairman, Clara G. Stratemeyer, Department 
of Education, State Normal School, Brock- 
port, N. Y. 


Group VIII. FunctTionaAL ORGANIZATION OF 
StaTE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 
Wednesday, March 2, 9:30 A. M. 

Blue Room, Chalfonte 


Charman, Harry W. Peters, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Frankfort, Ky. 


Group IX. THe TEACHING oF CooPERATION 
To CHILDREN 
Wednesday, March 2, 9:30 A. M. 
Mandarin Room, Haddon Hall 


Chairman, Nellie C. Morrison, Supervisor of 
Elementary Grades, Muncie, Ind. 


LUNCHEON MEETING 


Wednesday, March 2, 12:15 P. M. 
Rutland Room, Haddon Hall 


Presiding, Lucille Nicol, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, School District 50, Jamaica, N. Y.; 
Second Vice-President of the Department 


Speaker, Stephen F. Bayne, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York, N. Y. 


Annual Business Meeting 
Social Hour 
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SECTION MEETINGS 


Section A. Joint Meeting Witn Nationa 
FEDERATION OF MopERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
AND NATIONAL CoUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


Tuesday, March 1, 2:15 P. M. 
Viking Room, Haddon Hall 


Chairman, Stephen L. Pitcher, Supervisor of 
Foreign Languages, Public Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


EpucaTIoNAL OsyjrcTives COMMON TO THE 
ForeicN LANGUAGES AND THE SociAL STUDIES 


Round Table: Social Studies, Howard E. 
Wilson, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University; Foreign Languages, 
James B. Tharp, Department of Education, 
Ohio State University. 


Panel: Chairman, Burton Fowler, Principal, 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del. 

Paul B. Diederich, Member of Evaluation 
Staff of the Eight-Year Experiment in 
Curriculum Revision of the Commission 
on Relation of Secondary School and 
College. 

Henry Heller, Head of French Department, 
Fieldston School, New York, N. Y. 

Theodore Huebener, Assistant Director of 
Foreign Languages, Public Schools, New 
York, N. Y. 

Elmina Lucke, Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

S. P. McCutcheon, Member of Evaluation 
Staff of the Eight-Year Experiment in 
Curriculum Revision of the Commission 
on Relation of Secondary School and 
College. 

J. Buroughs Stokes, Head of Social Science 
Department, Hatboro High School, Hat- 
boro, Pa. 


Section B. Jornt MEETING wiTH NATIONAL 
Hanpwritinc CounciL 


Tuesday, March 1, 2:15 P. M. 
Tower Room, Haddon Hall 


Chairman, Ellen C. Nystrom, Supervisor of 
Handwriting, Minneapolis, Minn.; President, 
National Handwriting Council 
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CooPERATION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
FuncTIONAL HANDWRITING PROGRAM 


Functional Advantages of Manuscript Writ- 
ing. Ralph H. Waterhouse, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Akron, Ohio 

The Development of a Handwriting Pro- 
gram in Terms of Child Growth. Leo J. 
Brueckner, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Business Meeting 


Section C. Jornr MEETING WITH AMERICAN 
CrassicAL LEAGUE 


Wednesday, March 2, 9:30 A. M. 
Tower Room, Haddon Hall 


Chairman, Anna P. MacVay, Wadleigh High 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Tue Prace oF Latin 1n GENERAL EDUCATION 


TEACHER TRAINING CONFERENCE 


The Eighth Annual Teacher Training and 
Departmental Conferences of Northeastern 
Ohio were held at Kent State University on 
December 3 and 4, 1937. The topic, “What 
the Administrator Expects from a Four- 
Year Program for the Education of Elemen- 
tary Teachers,” was chosen because of its 
timely significance in relation to the an- 
nounced intention of the State Department 
to place the preparation of elementary teach- 
ers on a four-year basis. Subject matter con- 
tent, essential skills, and professional equip- 
ment were discussed at the afternoon ses- 
sion on December 3. In the evening Dr. 
George S. Counts of Teachers College, 
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Columbia University, spoke on “Education 


and Ten Prospects of American Democ. 
racy.” 

The Departmental Conference on Decem. 
ber 4 included the following divisions: Ar, 
Biology and Agriculture, Business Educ. 
tion, Elementary Education, English, Fo;. 
eign Languages, Geography, Health and 
Physical Education, Home Economics, Ip. 
dustrial Arts, Kindergarten-Primary, Mathe. 
matics, Music, Physical Sciences, Sociology, 
Economics, Political Science and History, 
and Speech. A concert by the Kent State 
University choir was enjoyed on Saturday 
afternoon. Dean John L. Blair was chairman 
of the Conference Committee. 


TEACHER TENURE LEGISLATION 

Since January 1, 1937, ten states have 
passed new tenure laws of varying impor. 
tance. Some of these are wholly new statutes 
and others are revisions of existing school 
codes. Five of them include supervisory and 
administrative staffs. Of the ten laws, three 
may be classified as continuing-contract 
statutes and seven as the usual type of tenure 
law. Information regarding these new laws 
is contained in the bulletin recently issued 
by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association, Teacher Tenure 
Legislation in 1937 to Date. This report was 
prepared by the Committee on Tenure, of 
which Superintendent Donald DuShane of 
Columbus, Indiana, is chairman. Price, 25 
cents. 
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THE READER’S GUIDE 














A CURRICULUM GUIDE FOR INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADE TEACHERS 

California followed up the compilation of 
a curriculum guide for primary teachers 
by issuing a similar document for inter- 
mediates. A committee consisting of Ethel 
Salisbury, Ellen R. Breen, L. E. Chenoweth, 
and John A. Hockett gathered or wrote the 
material for the text, actively assisted by 
Miss Heffernan and Mrs. Potter of the State 
Department. 

Three kinds of contributions made up the 
body of the work: educational essays, 
analysis of subjects or curriculum areas, and 
examples of curriculum units. There are 
also classified bibliographies. Teachers will 
find the volume very suggestive, which is 
just what it was intended to be. The balance 
between theory and details of practice is 
suitably maintained. 

In accordance with custom, the social 
studies are given the place of honor in the 
curriculum and credited with the special 
function of integration. What is said about 
integration, however, does not seem very 
convincing. One suspects that this matter 
of integration is not so simple as it is some- 
times made to appear. Correlation and 
concentration once had their day also. 

The State Department of Education has 
done a great service, not only to California 
but to other states, in setting up a large and 
competent commission to prepare reports on 
the curriculum. To date only the elemen- 
tary grades have been treated in detail. 
Guides for junior and senior high school 
teachers will doubtless appear in due time. 

J.F.H. 


DEMOCRACY 


If the dictatorships in Europe have done 
nothing else, they have at least directed the 
attention of teachers to the concept of de- 
mocracy. Democracy as a Way of Life? is 
the title of a new book in this field by Boyd 
H. Bode of Ohio State University. The book 
is an expansion of a lecture given on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1937, at the annual Kappa Delta Pi 
dinner. In eight short chapters the book cov- 
ers: The need of a widening concept of de- 
mocracy; the earlier concept of democracy; 
the inadequacy of the earlier concept; the 
meaning of “free and equal”; democracy in 
a modern world; tendencies in American 
education; reorientation in education; con- 
cluding considerations. 

Statements such as the following strike 
one’s attention: “The school is peculiarly the 
institution in which democracy becomes con- 
scious of itself” (p. 95). “If civilization is 
to survive, there must be a change of base. 
Democracy must enter the lists, not as a 
symbol of a vague humanitarianism, or of a 
cumbersome parliamentarian procedure, but 
as a distinctive way of life. It must espouse 
a conception of values for which absolutism 
provides no room and which it cannot hope 
to understand. Educationally it must insist 
that no man, even though he be a teacher, 
has the right to appoint himself the keeper 
of his neighbor’s soul” (p. 113). 

Democracy as a way of life not only sounds 
attractive, but all groups that have genuinely 
tried it have found it attractive. Then why 
doesn’t it make more rapid headway? 

Both education and statesmanship should 
by this time be ready to attack the next prob- 


1 Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades. California State Department of Education, Sacra- 


mento, 1936. 
2Bode, Boyd H., Democracy as a Way of Life. 


New York, The Macmillan Company, 1937. $1.25. 
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lem ahead: What are the major obstacles 
that impede the realization of greater democ- 
racy? These obstacles are no doubt found 
both within and without the gates; they ap- 
pear in the main to be inherent in human 
nature itself; but without removing, or at 
least mitigating, them the world will have to 
keep on seesawing back and forth much as 
it has been doing. Eloquent words, unless 
spoken in behalf of the realization of a spe- 
cific forward step, will do little more than 
please the ear. 
W. C. RuepIcER 


ADVENTURING IN EDUCATION 


It is well that a leader and pioneer in any 
field should leave an account of his trail. This 
serves both as a valuable historical record and 
as an inspiration to those who are yet to make 
a trail. Such a record we have in Adventur- 
ing in Education,’ by Paul H. Hanus, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Education at Harvard 
University. This book is both an autobiog- 
raphy and an account of educational develop- 
ment in the United States from about 1860 to 
1936, especially of those developments in 
which Professor Hanus had some part. 

The book begins with an account of the 
author’s parental home in Upper Selesia, 
Prussia, where he was born in 1855, and 
from which he migrated with his widowed 
mother, a sister, and a brother to Mineral 
Point, Wisconsin, in 1859. The pioneer con- 
ditions and schools existing in Wisconsin at 
that time are described in an interesting way. 

His elementary education Mr. Hanus re- 
ceived in the public and private schools of 
Mineral Point, Wisconsin, and of Denver, 
Colorado, and his secondary education in the 
normal school at Platteville, Wisconsin, and 
by private study. Strenuous private study 
was necessary to negotiate the entrance ex- 
aminations of the University of Michigan, 
which institution he entered in 1874 and 
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from which he carried away the degree of 
BS. in 1878, at the age of 23. His educational 
career was interrupted several times by em. 
ployment in a drug store, which calling he 
mastered, and to which he resorted for one 
year during his early teaching career. 

In 1878, Mr. Hanus was appointed to teach 
science and mathematics in the Denver High 
School, District No. 1. For science and math. 
ematics Mr. Hanus felt that his work at the 
University of Michigan had prepared him 
pretty well, but when he arrived at the scene 
he was told that he would teach “a class in 
Cicero, a class in Virgil, a first-year class in 
French, an advanced class in French, a class 
in Chemistry, and a class in Trigonometry, 
and that Latin composition would replace 
Trigonometry later in the year” (p. 47). Evi- 
dently the gears between the superintendent 
who appointed Hanus and the high school 
principal who assigned his work did not 
mesh perfectly! 

After teaching in the University of Colo- 
rado, serving as principal of the Denver 
High School, District No. 2, and as Professor 
of Education in the Colorado State Teachers 
College at Greeley, Mr. Hanus was invited 
by President Eliot in the spring of 1891 to 
organize the Department of Education at 
Harvard. This invitation he accepted with 
both cheer and misgiving, and later events 
justified both. Cheer, however, won out, but 
not without dogged persistency, and Har- 
vard in 1920 celebrated the founding of a 
Graduate School of Education. 

The later chapters of the book deal with 
the development of the work in education at 
Harvard University, with training for leader- 
ship in education, with problems in elemen- 
tary and secondary education, with industrial 
education, and with school surveys. In the 
chapter on surveys Mr. Hanus reveals some 
interesting inside history of the New York 
survey, of which he was the director. 


3 Adventuring in Education. By Paul R. Hanus. Harvard University Press, 1937. 
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Mr. Hanus was for thirty years one of 
America’s leading professors of education, 
although there is no record that he had ever 
taken a single formal course in Education 
himself; he taught graduate students with 
success although there is no record that he 
was ever enrolled in a graduate course him- 
self. According to paper credentials, he had 
no qualification for the office which he so 
eminently filled. This is deserving of ap- 
plause. One can still make his way in this 
manner in a university, especially in a large 
university, but it is becoming less and less 
possible to do so in elementary and in sec- 
ondary education. Here, it seems, paper cre- 
dentials, valuable though they are in their 
place, are gradually crowding out every other 
consideration. Yet the basic qualifications of 
our best teachers in every field are revealed, 
not by the credentials they hold, but by what 
they are and by what they have done for 
themselves. Mr. Hanus had within him the 
power, stimulated and awakened by his nor- 
mal school and college education and by the 
responsibilities thrust upon him, to direct his 
own education, but in this he is not alone. 
Everyone has this power in some degree and 
many have it in a marked degree. Not to 
recognize it more than we do operates to dis- 
courage the individual and to deprive society 
of dynamic service. 

Adventuring in Education is charmingly 
written from beginning to end, and those 
who have not already discovered it have a 
treat in store for them. 


W.C. RUEDIGER 


THE NEW BOOKS 


America Gropes for Peace. By Harold B. Hin- 
ton. Richmond, Va.: Johnson Publishing 
Co., 1937. Pp. 214. Illus. $2.00. 


The Children’s Book on How to Use Books 
and Libraries. By Carolyn Mott and Leo B. 
Baisden. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1937. Pp. 207. Illus. $1.28. 
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Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice. Edited 
by Max J. Herzberg. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1937. Pp. 300. $0.72. 

Our Animal Books—A Series in Humane Edu- 
cation. Edited by Frances E. Clarke. Primer, 
Fuzzy Tail, by Arensa Sondergaard; pp. 134, 
$0.72. Book I, Sniff, by James S. Tippett 
and Martha Kelly Tippett; pp. 184, $0.80. 
Book II, Pets and Friends, by Emma A. 
Myers; pp. 186, $0.84. Book III, The Pet 
Club, by Kathrine W. Masters; pp. 223, 
$0.92. Book IV, On Charlie Clarke’s Farm, 
by Katharine L. Keelor; pp. 196, $0.72. Book 
V, Our Town and City Animals, by Frances 
E. Clarke and Katharine L. Keelor; pp. 218, 
$0.76. Book VI, Paths to Conservation, by 
James S. Tippett; pp. 299, $0.88. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1937. 

The Friendly Hour Readers: Teachers’ Man- 
ual for the First Year (Pre-Primer, Primer, 
and Book One). By Ullin W. Leavell, Eliza- 
beth G. Breckinridge, Mary Browning, and 
Hattie Follis. New York: American Book 
Co., 1936. Pp. 410. 

Barrows-Parker Geography Series: Europe and 
Asia. By Harlan H. Barrows, Edith Putnam 
Parker, and Margaret Terrell Parker. Pp. 
280, $1.44. A Teacher's Guide to Europe 
and Asia. By Pearl H. Middlebrook and 
Beatrice M. Collins. Pp. 116, $0.40. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co., 1937. 

Earth-Lore. By S. J. Shand. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 144. Illus. 
$1.25. 

Trailer Ahoy! By Charles Edgar Nash. Lan- 
caster, Pa.: Intelligencer Printing Co., 1937. 
Pp. 261. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


The Unit-Activity Reading Series: Practice 
Pad to be used with Round About You, by 
Nila Banton Smith; pp. 96, $0.32. Practice 
Pad to be used with Near and Far, by Nila 
Banton Smith; pp. 96, $0.32. At Home and 
Away, The Stories, Unit 2: Making a Play- 
house, by Nila B. Smith; Unit 4: Jack Helps 
at Home and Joan Helps at Home, by Nila 
B. Smith and Kathryn Heinz; Unit 9: Cluck- 
Cluck’s Egg, by Nila B. Smith and Lanah 
Towne. In City and Country, The Stories, 
Unit 4: Gray Elephant and About Camels, 
by Nila B. Smith and Elizabeth H. Bennett; 
Unit 5: The Story of Wheat, by Nila B. 
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Smith and Elizabeth H. Bennett; Unit 6: 
Mr. Long’s Garden, by Nila B. Smith and 
Elizabeth H. Bennett; Unit 7: Big, Black 
Crow and The Robin Comes, by Nila B. 
Smith and Elizabeth H. Bennett. Each, pp. 
16, $0.12. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 


1937- 

Workbook to accompany Man at Work: His 
Industries and Workbook to accompany Man 
at Work: His Arts and Crafts, by Harold 
Rugg and Louise Krueger. Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1937. Each, pp. 96, $0.24. 

Pupil’s Workbook of Directed Study to accom- 
pany Changing Governments and Changing 
Cultures and Pupil’s Workbook of Directed 
Study to accompany The Conquest of 
America, by Harold Rugg and James E. 
Mendenhall; pp. 91 and 64; each, $0.40. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Co., 1937. 

Students’ Objective-Test Manual to accompany 
Muzzey’s A History of Our Country, by 
Howard C. Perkins. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1937. Pp. 328. $1.00. 

The Pupil’s Guide for Kelty’s The Beginnings 
of the American People and Nation and The 
Pupil’s Guide for Kelty's The Growth of the 
American People and Nation; pp. 95 and 
105; each, $0.28. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1937- 

Capitalizing Intelligence: Eight Essays on 
Adult Education. Warren C. Seyfert, Editor. 
Summer Lecture Series. Cambridge: Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1937. Pp. 141. $0.75. 

Bulletins of the Bureau of School Service, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky.: Vol. IX, No. 4, June 1937, 
The Influence of Court Decisions in Shaping 
the Policies of School Administration in 
Kentucky, by George W. Campbell; pp. 132, 
$o.50. Vol. X, No. 1, September 1937, Theses 
in Education, University of Kentucky; pp. 
32, $0.50. 

U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Office of Education: 
Bulletin 1936, No. 12, Public Education in 
Alaska, by Katherine M. Cook; pp. 57, $0.10. 
Pamphlet No. 70, Per Capita Costs in City 
Schools, 1935-36, by Lula Mae Comstock; 
pp. 23, $0.10. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1937. 
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U. S. Dept. of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Pyh 
lication No. 235: Juvenile-Court Statistip 
Year Ended December 31, 1934, and Federg 
Juvenile Offenders Year Ended June 
1935; pp- 106, $0.15. Washington, D, ¢, 
Government Printing Office, 1937. 

Our Public Schools. Chicago: Board of Educp 
tion, 1937. Pp. 43. Illus. 

A Guide for Exploratory Work in the Kansy 
Program for the Improvement of Instrug 
tion. Dale Zeller, Director. Topeka: Sta 
Department of Education, Bulletin No, ry 
October 1937. Pp. 388. 

Research Memorandum on Education in th 
Depression. By The Educational Policies 
Commission, N. E. A. Social Science Re 
search Council, 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Bulletin 28, 1937. Pp. 173. 

Variability in Results from New-Type Achieve. 
ment Tests. By Earl V. Pullias. Durham, am 
N. C.: Duke University Press, 1937. Pp, 
100. $1.00. ’ 

Yearbook of the New York Society for th 
Experimental Study of Education, 1937. Pp, 
193. Secretary-Treasurer of the Society, ¢, 
Frederick Pertsch, Principal, Junior High 
School 29, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

School Finance Systems (Revised). Research 
Division, National Education Association, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 
1937. Five cents per page, or $2.00 for 
Series 1, complete. 

Improving Social Studies Instruction. Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Associa 
tion, Washington, D. C. Vol. XV, No. 5 
November 1937. Pp. 72. $0.50. 

Preview of Mathematical Analysis. By Aaron 
Freilich, Henry H. Shanholt, and Joseph P. 
McCormack. New York: Silver Burdett Co, 
1937. Pp. 137. $0.60. 

An Evaluation of Manuscript Writing and 
Handwriting and the Activity Movement, 
By Frank N. Freeman. The Zaner-Bloser 
Co., 612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio. Pp. 
32. $0.10. 

Print to Script, Practice Book 1 and Practice 
Book 2, by Frank N. Freeman and The 
Zaner-Bloser Co., Columbus, Ohio. Each, 
Pp. 32, $0.20. 




















